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TALY’S entry into the war on June 10 was not so gross 
a breach of historical and political continuity as some 
critics suggest. It is true that Italy achieved national 
unity only after a prolonged struggle with the German 

people in the course of which—both in 1849 and 1915—the 

Allies came to her aid, but it is also true that once national 

unity was achieved and Italian statesmen looked abroad for 

the beginnings of national aggrandizement, France and 

Britain, and not Germany, became the chief obstacle to 

Italy’s ambitions. 

Italy is a poor country. Her soil is not over-fertile and 
she lacks nearly all the raw materials necessary for building 
up an industrial system. Expansion under such conditions 
is bound to be something of a tour de force, and even before 
the last war Italy was painfully conscious of her economic 
inadequacy and increasingly envious of those states which, 
besides possessing mineral riches at home, had added to their 
economic security by annexing empires overseas. Italy’s own 
attempts—the campaign in Abyssinia, which culminated in 
the disaster of 1896, and the costly war in Tripoli—tended 
to increase her economic difficulties and, with them, her 
bitterness against the “‘ Have ” Powers. 

By her participation in the Great War, Italy hoped not 
only to round off the work of national unification through 
; the recovery of her serra irredenta, Trieste and Trentino, but 
also to see herself securely set on the path to European 
| Great Powerhood by some amelioration of her problem of 
supplies and by the acquisition of territory overseas to 
| confirm her “imperial” status. The secret treaties of 
London and St. Jean le Maurienne which brought her into 
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THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


the war specifically guaranteed that should any redistribution 
of the German and Turkish empires take place, she would 
receive an equitable share. Thus Italy came to the Peace 
Conference with high hopes. 

They were frustrated. The matter of access to the raw 
materials of the world was allowed to drop, and although 
Italy submitted a draft League Covenant according to which 
all states were to be guaranteed those raw materials 
“ required to sustain healthy conditions of life and industry,” 
the question never got further than inconclusive debate. 
A much more serious disappointment awaited her in the 
colonial sphere. While France and Britain shared Germany’s 
African territory between them and secured from Turkey 
the mandated territory of Syria, Palestine and Iraq, Italy had 
to content herself with the confirmation of her sovereignty 
over the Dodecanese Islands, which she had already occupied 
before the war. Apart from this acquisition—if acquisition 
it can be called—Italy was left empty-handed in the redis- 
tribution of colonial spoils. 

These grievous disappointments, coupled with the 
economic maladjustments which followed in the wake of 
war, drove Italy into a state of social and nationalist exas- 
peration. It swung first to the Right with D’Annunzio’s 
occupation of Fiume, then to the Left with the Labour 
troubles and stay-in strikes of 1919 and 1920. The Italian 
Government showed no particular aptitude in dealing with 
the ferment, and although the gradual passing of the post-war 
slump eased the position in the factories towards the end of 
1921, the nationalist turmoil continued and was intensified, 
since, unlike the quarrelling and divided Socialists, the 
nationalists had found a leader. 

Mussolini was, perhaps, the first revolutionary leader to 
realize that revolution in the West would not come from the 
Left. He began his political career as a Socialist, and since 
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his own revolutionary programme was contained in a single 
atticle—to establish a personal dictatorship—he would, had 
he believed the Socialist movement capable of sweeping him 
to power, undoubtedly have remained with it. But his 
contacts with the Left during and immediately after the war 
convinced him that the road to power did not lie through 
its ranks. It is not likely that his conviction was the result 
of a rational deduction from first principles ; it was probably 
a piece of political intuition, but it went to the roots of the 
weakness of the Marxist formulation of revolution—the 
obstinate refusal of Western society to accept a proletarian 
ethos, a refusal which sprang in part from the growth and 
consolidation of the middle class, in part from the fact that 
the sense of solidarity inspired by membership of the same 
nation far surpassed any loyalty bred by membership of the 
same class. Mussolini’s intuitive analysis of the revolutionary 
turmoil in Italy in 1920 and 1921 led him to abandon its 
social elements and to concentrate on the nationalist dis- 
content and ferment. By doing so, he secured the support 
of the Conservative elements which had been seriously 
disturbed by the labour unrest during the post-war slump, 
but the dynamic element in his new Fascist movement was 
not “defence of the status quo,’ but “the national self- 
affirmation of Italy.” 

Nationalism can never be the programme of a revolution. 
It does not provide an answer to the many political, social 
and economic problems raised by a revolutionary change in 
the structure of a society. But Mussolini at that time did 
not intend any very revolutionary change in the structure of 
Italian society. He wished to rule, not transform it, and 
once the nationalist ferment had carried him to power, his 
chief preoccupation was to consolidate the position he had 
achieved. He banned the Trade Unions and dissolved Left 
Wing parties, but as competing political powers rather than 
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as exponents of an unacceptable social system; and he was 
equally concerned to ban the political parties on the Right 
and to disband the political and cultural associations of the 
Catholic Populists. Although a certain amount of regi. 
mentation was introduced, the militarization of youth 
initiated, ebullient speeches made, and mass demonstrations 
organized, these were the embellishments of a movement 
which flowed over the surface of Italian life without radically 
transforming it. 

During the first seven years of the Fascist era, there was 
much talk of the Corporative State, but no corporations, 
A capitalist economy carried on as before minus the right to 
strike. There was no revolutionary social transformation, 
The structure of monarchy and aristocracy, the system of 
land tenure, remained intact. The position of the Church 
was even improved by the Lateran Treaties of 1929. Finally, 
in the sphere of foreign policy, although there was much 
talk of the “ new Italy ” and her “ new status,” a conciliatory 
policy was on the whole pursued. Italy co-operated in the 
League and behaved like a good neighbour, even if there 
were a permanent undercurrent of friction with her “ Latin 
sister,” France. 

The world economic crisis put an end to the first period 
of the Italian revolution, that of a potentially revolutionary 
dictatorship based upon what was virtually a continuation of 
the status quo. Italy, whose dependence on the outside world 
was extreme and whose economic position had already been 
jeopardized by an over-valuation of the lira in 1927, felt the 
economic blizzard which beset Europe possibly more keenly 
than any other state. With unemployment rising to cata- 
strophic heights and the standard of living of the whole 
people falling, a mere maintenance of the status quo would 
have threatened the stability of Mussolini’s own position. 
To meet the revolutionary crisis in the economic situation 
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he had to resort to revolutionary expedients, and it was here 
that .the intellectual poverty of Fascism became a serious 
danger. The old economic forms of Jaissez-faire capitalism 
were breaking down and with them the normal forms of 
bourgeois society upon which Fascism had been built up 
without any considerable effort to transform them. If they 
crumbled, Fascism, whose intellectual content was practically 
nil,t had nothing to offer in their place. 

At about the same time, Germany was passing through 
a similar crisis. Here, too, the mass of the people rejected 
the Marxist formulation of revolution, yet were caught in a 
revolutionary situation from which the only outlet could be 
by way of revolution, since all the old forms of liberal 
democracy and Jaissez-faire capitalism had lost their validity. 
Into the vacuum created by the need for revolution combined 
with the rejection of the only fully formulated theory of 
revolution—Communism—there rushed the negatively revo- 
lutionary force of National Socialism which explicitly rejected 
any reasonably worked-out theory of social change and based 
its appeal and its programme upon irrationality. Hitler 
promised everything—however contradictory—to everybody ; 
and the less he carried conviction, the more he was believed. 
The result of his triumph was the establishment of a system 
which had no programme beyond the achievement of power 
in the first place and the extension and consolidation of that 
power once it had been achieved. 

The subordination of programme to power in the sphere 
of fact corresponded to the subordination of thought to 
action in the sphere of theory. Having no new order of 
society to offer, National Socialism preserved the existing 
forms of Liberal society—the political party, parliament, the 
profit motive, capitalists and workers—but into these forms 
there thrust a new and revolutionary force whose whole 


? Even Mussolini made no attempt to formulate a theory of Fascism until 1932, and 
then he laid it down as a first principle that theory was subordinate to action. 
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energy was derived from the irrational urge for power, 
naked power, subordinate to no other purpose but regarded 
as an end in itself. The Party, concrete expression of the 
will to power, swallowed the State, industry, agriculture, the 
family, the individual citizen. All ceased to have separate 
validity and existed only in so far as they served to increase 
the power of the Nazi Leviathan. The community became 
the mercenary of the State, the whole industrial and agti- 
cultural systems were swung from production for use or 
profit to production for unadulterated power and expansion. 
Webrwertschaft ptoved to be a totally new kind of economy, 
Foreign policy became the accepted method of browbeating 
smaller neighbours and dividing and deceiving larger ones, 
in the interests of an eventual expansion at their expense. 

In Italy the same process was observable. An increased 
militarization of the whole community, the growth of the 
fighting services, the turn towards Webrwertschaft and cutarky 
can all be traced back to the period of the world economic 
crisis. The old grievances, shortage of raw materials and 
exclusion from the colonial sphere, were revived to foster 
the spirit of expansionism and extravagant claims to Medi- 
terranean hegemony began to be bandied about. The 
Abyssinian War was probably planned as early as 1932 and 
it was a perfect expression of the new policy of imperialism 
and power. The success of the war confirmed the new line. 
Italian troops were barely established in Addis Ababa when 
a new campaign opened in Spain. 

The revolutionary process did not modify Italian society 
either so fast or so profoundly as the corresponding move- 
ment of National Socialism managed to transform the German 
State. In Italy a deeply rooted culture and the strong and 
unified Catholic Church fought the disruptive and negative 
tendencies of the new revolution. The general structure of 
society had not undergone the same stresses and strains as had 
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Germany’s highly industrialized “late capitalist” system. 
Some sixty per cent of the Italian people still lived on the 
land and contributed an important element of social stability 
and continuity. In the House of Savoy the population had a 
rallying-point for a loyalty which took the form of traditional 
patriotism rather than fanatical imperialism. Above all, in 
the easy, good-natured, shrewd and cynical character of the 
average Italian, the Duce found poor material for the new 
totalitarian man. 

Yet the elements in each revolution which were akin— 
the cult of violence, the adoption of power as an end in 
itself, the abandonment of rational criteria, the substitution 
of imperialism and expansion as the end of society in place 
of economic plenty or the good life—all these were sufficient 
to outweigh the stabilizing factors in Italian society and to 
draw the two revolutions together, with Germany, the more 
totalitarian and the more powerful state, as the dominant 
partner. It can be argued that, whatever the turn of 
European affairs, Italy would have found herself steadily 
attracted into the German orbit, but the events of 1936 and 
1937 undoubtedly hastened the process. 

The failure of France and Britain over sanctions confirmed 
Italy on the new path of aggression and expansion. The 
application of sanctions was a sufficiently hostile act to 
suggest to the Italian people that they, a poor “ encircled ” 
country, only seeking a legitimate place in the world and a 
legitimate share of its good things, were being deprived of 
their due by the jealousy and avarice of the two greatest 
Colonial Powers. The talk of closing the Suez which 
accompanied the Abyssinian campaign encouraged a feeling 
of claustraphobia in Italy which was assiduously exploited 
by propaganda at home to suggest that France and Britain 
wete determined to keep Italy a “ prisoner” in the Medi- 
tetranean and to draw the conclusion that Italy’s very 
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existence depended upon the achievement of Mediterranean 
hegemony. When the original act of hostility was followed 
by a rather abject failure to make sanctions effective, Italy’s 
exasperation was not wiped away, but her confidence and 
her self-assertiveness increased a hundredfold. She had 
withstood the siege of fifty-two nations. What more had 
she to fear? The expansionists were fully confirmed in their 
pelicy and within a month of the removal of sanctions Italy 
was campaigning in Spain. 

Already during the Abyssinian campaign Germany and 
Italy had lent each other valuable support, Germany by 
abstaining from sanctions, Italy by obstructing the Allies’ 
protest at Germany’s violation of the Locarno Treaty. The 
Spanish campaign brought them closer together. The 
adventure upon which Mussolini embarked in the first flush 
of his Abyssinian triumph, threatened after Russian inter- 
vention and the first hard encounter at Guadalajara to tum 
to disaster. It was at this point that Italy drove a bargain 
by virtue of which she withdrew her support of Austrian 
independence (thus opening Germany’s way to the South 
East), but received in return German co-operation in the 
Spanish campaign, a bargain of doubtful value, for by the 
close of the Civil War it was Germany rather than Italy 
whose predominance in Spain seemed secure, while in the 
South-East the German avalanche was sweeping away all 
other interests and privileges including those of its Axis 
partner. 

The Spanish campaign confirmed the impression created 
by sanctions, that Britain and France were too decadent, too 
old, too weary to dispute their imperial position and were 
ripe to be thrown from power by the rising young Fascist 
nations. On the other hand, the need for a bargain with 
Germany was a painful reminder that Italy would be most 
unlikely to achieve the longed-for Mediterranean hegemony 
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without substantial help from some other power which, 
since France and Britain were the Powers to be ousted, 
could only be Germany. Italy’s greed and her dependence 
were increased at a stroke. She could not renounce her 
ambitions, but she could not realize them without German 
assistance. Her helplessness if left to stand alone was 
accentuated by the strain of two wars. A desperate shortage 
of raw materials was crippling her armament industry, and 
not even the privations imposed on the Italian people, 
the use of synthetic substitutes and the resort to every 
expedient known to autarky, could disguise the fact that 
Italy remained dependent upon outside sources of supply for 
very nearly eighty per cent of all her vital raw materials and 
that those sources could be cut off completely in time of 
wat by the closing of Suez and Gibraltar, both in Allied 
hands. 

Thus, even had the Duce so wished, once he and his 
country were committed to a revolutionary policy of power 
and expansion, he could no longer dispense with the Germans. 
The Nazi revolution began to exercise a profound influence 
on Italian society. On a tragic plane there was the intro- 
duction of racial laws, on a comic the adoption of the goose- 
step. Military and commercial missions crossed the Brenner, 
German tourists arrived in a steady stream. Banking and 
insurance “experts” appeared in the Italian Ministries. 
Italy’s dependence upon the German market grew ; by 1938 
a quarter of all her foreign trade was with the Reich. The 
practice of sending thousands of Italian harvesters to 
Germany to make good the German labour shortage began. 
These workers were submitted to strong doses of German 
propaganda which seeped into Italy by a thousand other 
channels besides. There grew up in Italy as in every other 
state laid open to the Nazi infection a class of men who 
placed the orders of their German masters before common 
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loyalty to their own state. For all the Nazis’ outward 
manifestations of friendship, they made every effort to 
surround the Duce with their own men so that the final 
threat of loss of power could be held over him, should he 
at any time attempt to check his country’s disastrous advance 
towards complete servitude. 

It was in the foreign sphere that Italy’s dependence 
became most apparent. By 1938 her partnership in the Axis 
had reduced her to the position of “ brilliant second.” She 
was given virtually no warning of the annexation of Austria 
nor was her opinion sought on the timing and methods 
employed during the Sudeten crisis. She was merely brought 
in at the last moment to help the Nazis to secure their 
objective without the necessity of going to war. However, 
so brilliant were Germany’s successes, and secured at so little 
cost, that Italy’s opinion of the Western democracies was 
once again confirmed and decadenza plutodemocratica became 
an article of faith. Germany’s growing power and the Nazis’ 
encroachments on spheres of interest hitherto looked on as 
primarily Italian seemed less important in Rome than the 
weakness and ineptitude of Italy’s two Mediterranean rivals. 
The Italian leaders argued that if mere pressure could bring 
about so easy a surrender in Central Europe, there was no 
reason to suppose that the same process would not have 
the same results in the Mediterranean. A Mediterranean 
“Munich” because an obsession. As a policy, it exactly 
suited the grandeur of Italy’s ambitions and the weakness of 
her economic and military position. Given her shortage of 
supplies and her extreme economic and geographical vul- 
nerability, the ideal conquest was one for which she would 
not have to fight at all; the next best, one which could be 
achieved by a very short and brilliantly successful war. But 
once again, neither a “ Munich” nor a successful short 
campaign at the expense of the West were conceivable except 
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in collaboration with the mighty military machine of the 
Nazi Reich. 

Italy had therefore to wait her turn, and all through the 
winter of 1938-9, while she raised the cry of “ Tunis, Corsica, 
Nice,” she was privately urging on Germany the necessity 
of shifting the focus of “treaty revision” from Central 
Europe to the Mediterranean. Germany’s answer was the 
annexation of Bohemia and Moravia, the taking of Memel 
and the opening of a campaign against Poland. Italy was 
allowed some small compensation in Albania, but she was 
obviously receiving the scantest consideration from her Axis 
partner. Nevertheless, she clung to the belief that Germany’s 
aims were almost satisfied and that her turn would come. 
In May, 1939, the Pact of Milan was signed in this hope. 
Outwardly it was a full offensive and defensive alliance 
against Britain and France. In fact, it included the secret 
proviso that Italy’s preparations for war would take three 
yeats to complete. In the meantime, she hoped to secure all 
she could in the Munich manner. But she was not yet ready 
for the “ short and brilliantly successful war.” 

Germany reassured her by saying that the Nazi war 
machine needed four or even five years. In the meantime, 
pressure on Poland would continue, Poland would cede 
Danzig and the Corridor, the West would not fight, and the 
process of weakening the democracies by every expedient 
short of war would continue. There was nothing in this 
programme with which Italy was likely to quarrel. In the 
event, however, Poland refused to negotiate, and when 
Germany, exasperated by the Poles’ “stubborn obstinacy,” 
drove their tanks across the Polish frontiers, France and 
Britain declared war. 

Since the outbreak of war there have always been two 
sides to the problem of Italian intervention: Germany’s 
military needs on the one hand, Italy’s ambitions and 
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weaknesses on the other. Of the two, Germany’s needs ate 
probably decisive, since the isolation of non-belligerency has 
gteatly increased Italy’s dependence upon Germany. In 
September, 1939, Germany had a variety of reasons for 
keeping Italy clear of the conflict. In the first place, the 
Nazi leaders still believed that a quick Polish defeat, followed 
by a peace offer from Berlin, would discourage the West 
from fighting on. It was therefore essential to keep the 
conflict localized and at the same time to keep Italy in the 
background as an honest broker against the day of the coming 
peace offer. When Britain and France refused to negotiate 
over Poland’s carcase and the long months of “ siege war- 
fare ” began, Germany still preferred Italy as a non-belligerent 
ally, since, as a belligerent, she would have provided the 
Allies with various starting-points for an offensive and might 
quickly have become a military liability. As a non-belligerent 
she was of the greatest assistance in helping Germany to 
evade the Allied blockade, and as the months dragged on 
and it became clear that Germany could resist that kind of 
economic pressure practically indefinitely, provided the Allies 
did not tighten their blockade and the Balkans remained at 
peace, Italy’s non-belligerency was a guarantee of both 
conditions. 

Non-belligerency also served Italy’s interests. Her war 
machine had been in a precarious condition at the outbreak 
of war. Her army was undergoing a process of reorganization 
and her war stocks had not yet recovered from the drain of 
the Spanish war. Italian public opinion was against the wat. 
Poland, a Catholic country, had been wiped out and the 
people at large could see no reason why Italy should engage 
herself in a conflict designed for German aggrandizement in 
which not a single Italian interest was at stake. The Vatican, 
hostile from the beginning to the Axis connexion, used the 
atrocities committed in Poland as an excuse to exercise all 
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its political influence in the direction of continued peace. 
Conservative and anti-German circles, many of them extremely 
influential, joined their efforts to those of the Pope. It was 
obviously impossible at that time to bring a united people 
into a war even had Italy’s state of preparedness warranted 
intervention. 

However, the first six months of war brought many 
changes. In the sphere of internal organization the substi- 
tution of Ettore Muti for Starace as Secretary of the Fascist 
Party was a further step towards the assimilation of Nazi 
methods and Nazi models. Muti had studied the German 
system in Berlin, it is said, under the personal guidance of 
Himmler. He imported into the Fascist Party a new ruth- 
lessness and a new discipline. The Italians’ old mixture of 
cynicism and tolerance which had been their chief bulwark 
against totalitarianism gave ground before the new assault. 
With German assistance, a new and more formidable 
propaganda campaign was prepared. In the economic sphere, 
the Government went to fantastic lengths to build up war 
supplies, hawking their currency in return for dollars and 
spending far beyond the limits of financial security to lay in 
stocks of petrol, rubber, cotton and scrap. The cost of 
living rose fifty and sixty per cent, rigid rationing was 
introduced, and the Italian people began to wonder whether 
it was not a return to the period of sanctions. 

This new economic stringency made the war more 
unpopular, but it also played into the hands of the propa- 
gandists. France and Britain, sitting with their contraband 
controls at Suez and Gibraltar, were made responsible for 
Italy’s shortages. Here were the two plutodemocracies with 
their world-wide dominions again strangling the life out of 
Italy, prisoner in her own sea, just as they were attempting 
to obstruct Germany’s “ peaceful” attempts to secure 
sufficient Lebensraum. Little by little, from being an attack 
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by Germany upon Polish independence the war became 2 
life-and-death struggle of the Axis partners against the selfish 
imperialism of the decadent West. The complete irrelevance 
of our contraband control to Italy’s new economic difficulties 
was realized only by the informed few. The mass of the 
people began to blame France and Britain for their daily 
shortages and inconveniences. The war took on a popular 
aspect. 

At about this time, in April, the Allies determined to 
tighten their contraband control. Germany altered her policy 
accordingly. If the blockade were to become effective, she 
could no longer afford to wait. First Norway then the Low 
Countries then Northern France were overrun. Early in 
June, two months of Béitxkrieg had brought the German 
mechanized columns and infantry to the gates of Paris. There 
were, naturally, profound repercussions on the Axis. Germany 
had now reason to revise her views on Italian non-belligerency. 
The war had moved from the economic to the military sphere. 
Everything, too, was staked on victory in the shortest possible 
time. Italy as a leakage in the blockade was useful in a long 
siege. In a lightning war of movement, her active military 
support, by threatening France’s southern frontiers and 
diverting part of the Allies’ military attention to the Medi- 
terranean, might prove decisive. 

Italy’s position, too, had altered. Germany’s smashing 
successes helped to persuade her that it would be a very 
short war and a very great victory. Here at last the possibility 
of achieving Mediterranean hegemony without the risk of 
military defeat and economic ruin seemed within Ictaly’s 
grasp. Her stocks were now capable of meeting three or 
four months of war; her people were, if not enthusiastic, 
at least a little roused by the intensive anti-Allied campaign 
launched just before the invasion of Norway. Conservative 
circles which had used the military power of the Western 
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democracies and their chances of victory as a telling argument 
were silenced. Even the Pope’s great influence was powerless 
to counteract the Nazi virus which had run through the blood 
of Italy so thoroughly that the semi-official Relazioni 
Internationali could write: “‘ There is no room in Italy for 
people with moral preoccupations,” and again: “In this 
conflict we have no scruples.” 

Thus on June 10, 1940, Italy declared war on France and 
Britain and the Italian people prepared to seal with their blood 
the fatal alliance into which their leaders had betrayed them. 
Whatever the outcome of the struggle, Italy must lose. If 
Hitler is victorious, the Italians will retain colonial status if 
they are fortunate ; their very independence will be at stake. 
If Germany is defeated, Italy will share in her degradation 
and downfall. Few wars have been entered on with a more 
cynical disregard of the people’s real interests. And it is 
Italy’s tragedy that the people and not the leaders will bear 
the full weight of the disaster which must ensue. 














NOTES ON THE ANGLO-SAXON 
CHARACTER 


By Kincstey MartIN 


ITLER has expressed a special detestation for 

British and American journalists. He holds them 
responsible for the war. In a madly inverted 

sense he is right. If the world had not been told 

what Hitler’s plans were and what his régime was like, his 
piecemeal conquests might have succeeded without any but 
isolated wars. During the early days of the Nazi régime 
the most strenuous opponents of Hitler were the foreign 
journalists in Berlin. First under the leadership of Edgar 
Mowrer and then under William Ebbutt of the Times the 
international journalists insisted on sending truthful dis- 
patches and maintained for several years a considerable 
degree of independence. Gradually Goebbels got rid of 
these stubborn tellers of the truth. Excuses were found for 
expelling them; they were harried and threatened and 
forbidden official information. Gradually editors who wanted 
up-to-date news from Berlin substituted “‘ yes-men.” Even 
so, there were always a number of journalists, mainly 
Americans with world reputations, who were too important 
to be easily kept out of Germany and who filled the world’s 
newspapers with accounts of the persecution of the Jews, 
Hitler’s military plans and the horrors of the concentration 
camps. To tell the truth about these matters was necessarily 
to make war more likely. Only if Hitler had been able to 
keep the world as ignorant as Germany could he have 
succeeded without rousing the British and American peoples. 
These journalists have lived an extraordinary life during 
the last ten years. I know no race of men so independent, 
so tough, so realistic, and so fundamentally humane. Ask 
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them what God they served and they would tell you that 
they were news-hounds and nothing more. They were 
observers, and if what they saw and reported roused decent 
people to righteous anger, that was the fault of Fascism and 
not theirs. They have told their story in cables, articles and 
books from every country where violence has sought either 
to impose or remedy injustice. They have demonstrated 
that peace is not compatible with justice and that in this 
epoch the price of liberty is often death. They have tried 
hard not to take sides. They have been news reporters, not 
politicians, and yet, since facts are the most effective propa- 
ganda, they have been the most powerful of anti-Fascist 
propagandists. Nor in their lives have they always been 
able to resist the logic of their own reports. Often they 
have been compelled to drop the réle of observers and 
take part in the struggle itself. Some of them were more 
than reporters in the Spanish Civil War. Others became 
deeply involved in the war in China and risked their own 
lives and jobs in helping to save the lives of refugees. 
Because they could not escape the logic of Hitlerism and 
knew its methods and purposes at first hand they became, 
when they advocated no policy, the most fervent protagonists 
of the policy of resistance to Nazi Germany. Observers 
first, they could not help being men and moralists. 

In a remarkable play called Thunder Rock by Robert 
Ardrey, acted this summer in Kensington, we are shown 
two such journalists who are no longer able to maintain 
their pose of neutrality. They agree that they have no 
message for the world ; things have gone too far. Civilisation 
is crashing. They want to put a message in a bottle and 
throw it into the sea, so that sometime their words may 
mean something to posterity. But what is the message ? 
One of them, an airman, wearing the American reporter’s 
conventional garment of tough cynicism, decides that he 
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must throw himself into the struggle somewhere. It does 
not matter what he does; he cannot remain an observer, 
He is on his way to China to fight against the Japanese 
bombers. Has he really no faith or ideals left? asks his 
friend. Would he fight for the Japanese? He is furious, 
What! Bomb Chinese civilians instead of dying in battle 
against the Japanese? . . . He breaks off, realising that he 
has given himself away. His cynicism is only skin deep; 
he is under a compulsion to take an active part in helping 
the victims of violence even though he has little hope of 
good coming from it. He is contemptuous of his friend, 
Charleston’s, solution. Charleston has found an ivory tower, 
a lighthouse, where he works alone in the middle of Lake 
Michigan. He too has lost his “ objectivity,” as he explains, 
and has had to get out of journalism. He too is a moral 
being, he is still trying to resist the impulse to throw himself 
into a struggle too complex to understand. He seeks a 
personal solution in a past epoch, only to find that the 
characters he re-creates in his mind were themselves con- 
fronted with problems similar to his. They too believed 
that civilisation was ended and they failed to make their 
contribution to its salvation because they too acted as 
immigrants, paralysed by catastrophe. Fortified by a rational 
hope that he may be mistaken, even as they were, and that 
it may still be possible to aid the growth of the good, he 
too abandons his ivory tower. 

I ask myself whether one can imagine such a play being 
written by anyone but an American or a Briton. This 
type of moral conflict is almost an Anglo-Saxon speciality. 
The Englishman and the American are sure in their hearts 
that it is their duty to put the world to rights. They may 
withdraw from: obligations as the Americans did in 1919 of 
as British Governments have done consistently since the 
last war. But it has been with an intense sense of moral 
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discomfort and it is this moral preoccupation as much as fear 
for their own safety that has in the end led them into war 
with Germany. Confronted with the agonising choice of 
surrender to the Nazis or devastating war, men and women 
in France, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Holland and Belgium 
have all hesitated and been overwhelmed. But the choice 
was to them, far more than to us, a choice of evils, consciously 
realised. ‘They weighed the chances of survival. The British 
and Americans never doubted their survival until the Germans 
were actually in the Low Countries and Channel ports. 
Always they argued on the basis of morality. Was war ever 
right and, if so, was this war justifiable or necessary ? They 
thought not in terms of power, but in terms of ethics. 


II 

To generalise about the innate character of so-called 
“races ” and nations is the temptation of fools and historians. 
There are no pure races and we know nothing of the psycho- 
logical attributes of the national germ cell. We know that 
governments act differently and that people at various epochs 
behave according to national patterns. Beyond that, 
generalisations about national character are usually superficial 
and misleading. The French, according to my mother’s 
geography book, were “a gay people, fond of light wine and 
dancing.” The Germans were dreamy, wore spectacles and 
drank beer. The Russians were mystics, living close to the 
soil and worshipping the Tsar. The Americans were Shylocks 
and the British called by Providence to rule the world. You 
had only to cross the seas or change your generation to 
get all these ideas reversed. The Germans were called to 
tule the world; so were the French not so long ago. In 
the eighteenth century the English were regarded as a 
tevolutionary and unstable people, who made a habit of 
cutting off the heads of their kings. After the French 
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Revolution these réles were precisely reversed. It would not 
be difficult to compile a list from the writers of every country 
claiming exactly those qualities we deny them and denying us 
the qualities we claim. There is always evidence for all such 
generalisations. I have known Russians more phlegmatic 
than any Englishman and Englishmen more excitable than 
any character in Dostoevsky. Germany makes the most 
interesting study ofall. It is safest not to say that the Germans 
are a “race of carnivorous sheep,” well though that phrase 
summarises the predatory and disciplined behaviour that is 
so familiar to us. One may learn more but reach no satisfying 
conclusion by a more materialistic approach ; one notes that 
Germany was never conquered by Rome, that the peasant 
upheavals that brought in the West of Europe an increase of 
popular power resulted in Germany in a more oppressive 
feudalism, that the development of Germany was thrown back 
by centuries through the destruction of the religious wars 
and that when Germany was unified the task was done, not 
through the democratic urge everywhere alive to the early 
nineteenth century, but throug!: the conquering power of the 
poorest, most militant and racially the least Germanic part of 
Germany 

I believe that the characteristics of which the Bri*ish have 
so often boasted—the courage (an almost universal human 
characteristic), the individualism, tolerance, sportsmanship 
and the rest—are mainly to be attributed to Britain’s insular 
position and to the confidence resulting from freedom from 
invasion for nearly nine hundred years. 

In the nineteenth century, we were so much the dominant 
empire and so much stronger than anyone else that we learnt 
to extol lack of foresight as a virtue. From our insular 
security, it was easy and attractive to support the under-dog ; 
the observer always tends to take the part of the weaker side 
in a scrap, and Britain had the practical incentive that it was 
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always to our interest to prevent any great Power from 
becoming dominant on the continent. Palmerston, John 
Russell and Gladstone gave us a generous notion of ourselves 
in foreign affairs. Interest and sportsmanship coincided. 
Unafraid ourselves, the public enjoyed it when the Govern- 
ment sent stern letters of protest to despots, urged on them the 
virtues of the British Constitution and more or less openly 
supported the agitations of oppressed minorities. No one has 
yet attempted a careful survey of the effects of our intervention 
on behalf of the Greeks, the Italians, the Poles, the Hungarians, 
the Bulgarians, and the Armenians. We certainly helped the 
Italians and the Greeks, but it must be admitted that our help 
was offset by the expectations of help that we roused, 
but did not always fulfil. No historian has yet worked out 
the full influence of men like Kossuth, Mazzini, Garabaldi, 
and Kropotkin, on the minds of British intelligentsia and the 
working class. John Bull, we were brought up to believe, 
was a friend of the weak and the oppressed, and since he was 
often oblivious to the real meaning of British imperialism in 
India, Egypt and elsewhere, he easily won the reputation of 
hypocrisy. He accepted as axiomatic that foreign empires 
were tyrannical and oppressive, and that Britain must have 
an Empire and must somehow or other not be tyrannical and 
oppressive. He was willing on occasion to punish his servants 
if they shot down natives ; the one thing he never did was to 
admit that empires cannot exist without shooting or the 
threat of shooting. 

In the eighteenth century, the British middle class was 
swept by a Puritan Revolution, which coincided with and was 
partly derived from the needs of industrialism. During the 
nineteenth century, the Puritan mentality dominated British 
Liberal opinion and was surprisingly successful in imposing 
itself on the quite un-Puritan landed aristocracy, which indeed 
maintained a full share of power by itself profiting by the 
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industrial possibilities of the age and learning to govern in 
partnership with the middle-class. Peel and Melbourne could 
succeed one another; Derbys and Greys were still among 
the rulers of England in 1914. The essential craving of this 
mentality is to be at ease with its own conscience ; it cannot 
admit what every man of affairs knew to be the case—that 
government is always a more or less ugly thing, that consent 
is never more than partial, and that force conquers an Empire 
and plays a large part in maintaining it. Above all, a Puritan 
democracy can never go into a war without a moral excuse; 
a moral excuse by itself will not be sufficient, but nor will a 
reason of State or call of self-interest. The two must coincide. 
The foreigner noted with grim amusement the British genius 
for finding a moral reason to coincide with a political necessity 
or an economic advantage. 

Brought up in a Puritan middle-class home, I cannot ever 
remember hearing politics discussed except in terms of right 
and wrong. Trade was good. Tariff Reform was wicked, 
and there were excellent economic arguments in favour of 
the first and against the second. Those arguments would 
scarcely have counted if Free Trade had not also been a peace 
doctrine making for co-operation among nations, in opposition 
to the immorality of tariffs which were associated with class 
and national selfishness and the war mentality. We were 
fighting in the army of the good, for progress and social 
reform ; the Conservatives, who opposed us, had themselves 
to accept these criteria. The Utilitarian creed of Bentham, the 
view, that is, that policy must be decided by the happiness 
and prosperity of the masses, was not the real creed of the 
Conservatives, who believed (and could have quoted good 
arguments from Coleridge and others for their belief) in 
authority and government by a ruling class with experience 
and a tradition. But they were shamed out of their real 
creed; they argued on their opponents’ premises and were 
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forced bit by bit to give way to a democratic philosophy. 
In the realm of foreign affairs, the results of this moral 
preoccupation among the population have been constant and 
profound. It has been impossible for our rulers, even if 
cleat-sighted themselves, to be honest with the public. The 
man who is responsible for the policy of a great Empire 
has to do innumerable things that do not square with the 
teachings of Christianity. A simple-minded ruler like Queen 
Victoria saw no ethical problem ; to her, Christian duty was 
always that which suited the interests of the British ruling 
class. An honest Christian like Bright found it impossible 
to remain in a Cabinet, while a gigantic and complicated 
intellect like Gladstone’s was constantly driven into the most 
involved and, as it often seems to us, disingenuous arguments 
to justify actions which a Disraeli, who was not a Christian 
in any sense we need worry about, would have done simply 
on the ground that they were expedient. This does not 
mean that Gladstone was not a man of principle; on the 
contrary he risked his career by his book on “ Church and 
State,” and again, as a free-lance, he behaved with the 
greatest courage in exposing the nauseous evils of Neapolitan 
prisons. But in office the gap between principle and 
practicability had somehow to be bridged. The public had 
to believe that justice and right were being done, just as 
certainly as it had to be satisfied that British interest and 
prestige were being upheld. Hence, in examining our pre- 
wart history, we have to disentangle at every point what our 
statesmen were doing to maintain and extend the Empire 
from the reasons they gave for doing it. Often, no doubt, 
they convinced themselves of these reasons, but their success 
or failure depended rather on their capacity to convince the 
public that what they were doing was morally justified. 
England’s last aggressive war was fought in South Africa. 
During the Boer War, the Fabian Society published a 
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manifesto supporting the War on the intelligent ground tha 
backward nations should be developed and that it was the 
duty of conscious socialists to see that the resources of the 
earth were fully exploited in the interests of the whole 
population. This was to state in socialistic terms substantially 
the same doctrine of responsible imperialism which was held 
by Milner, Grey, Haldane and Asquith. Amongst the upper 
class, the individualism which had been dominant when all 
Oxford men “went through the Mill,” had given way to 
the neo-Hegelian philosophy of T. H. Green. Historically, 
we may trace this change from the mid-nineteenth century 
period, when British capital still found its outlet in the home 
market, through the second industrial revolution in the 
’seventies with the same middle-class people who had 
returned Bright to Parliament for Birmingham and who 
now found a more fitting representative in an imperialist 
like Joseph Chamberlain. The new Liberal imperialists 
occupied most of the key positions in the Liberal cabinets 
which ruled England between 1906 and 1914, but the mass 
of the Liberal public remained unconscious of the change. 
In the reaction after the Boer War, they maintained a good 
conscience as followers of Campbell Bannerman, the anti- 
imperialist in South Africa, and of Lloyd George, who was 
dubbed pro-Boer and had been forced to escape from 
Birmingham Town Hall in a policeman’s uniform. 

In the reaction after the Boer War, the mood of Britain 
reverted to Liberalism; Campbell Bannerman’s settlement 
in South Africa was generally regarded as a wise piece of 
statesmanship which showed that we had given up being 
bullies and aggressors and wanted to live on good terms with 
our neighbours. It has been generally true in English history 
that a generation that has known one war is slow to face 
another; it is only when a younger generation has arisen 
which has only heard about the last war through the romantic 
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es of historians and retired generals that the country becomes 
ready to fight again. That is one reason why Lord Roberts, 
who tried to rouse us to a belief in the German menace, so 
completely failed to meet any response to his national 
campaign. And that is one reason why Britain was psycho- 
logically and militarily, so unprepared when war came in 
the summer of 1914. Lord Grey is commonly accused, and 
with some justice, of having failed to let the British people 
know of its commitments to France and Russia, and of having 
failed even at the last minute to make that unequivocal 
declaration of our solidarity with France which might have 
deterred the Kaiser or at least deterred the German General 
Staff from invading Belgium. But justice is not always done 
to Lord Grey’s difficulty. Grey and Asquith and Haldane 
were conscious imperialists—that is to say, as students of 
foreign affairs brought up in the Oxford not of John Stuart 
Mill but of T. H. Green and Jowett, they conceived it to be 
their business to maintain the supremacy of the British Empire 
and preserve the balance of power on the continent. Involved 
in foreign complications all over the world, it was not possible 
to maintain isolation. But pacific England in a Liberal 
phase was turning its back on imperialism and was becoming 
intensely interested in the social reform programme of Mr. 
Lloyd George; it would not have supported any open 
commitments to foreign countries. Joseph Chamberlain had 
tried to make an alliance with Germany just before the Boer 
War, and it was probably because Germany had lost the wise 
guidance of a Bismarck that the chance was thrown away 
under the mistaken belief that Britain could never make up 
her imperial squabbles with France, which the Daily Mail had 
wanted to “roll in blood and mud” as recently as 1899. 
Because of that mistake on Germany’s part, Britain and 
France became allies, and, in consequence, Britain became also 
an ally of Tsarist Russia while Germany found herself with 
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enemies on both fronts. But those immensely complicated 
and important decisions were quite outside the ordinary man’s 
knowledge. He was pleased when Germany was checked 
in 1906, scarcely alarmed when Hungary seized Bosnia in 
1908, and glad when a strong speech by Mr. Lloyd George 
at the Mansion House warned off the Kaiser in tg11. 

It was indeed only in 1911, during the Agadir crisis, that 
the country came to realise that war was still a likely possibility. 
For Lord Grey to have come out with an honest statement 
about our position would certainly have split the Liberal 
Party, with internal and external consequences which he 
would certainly have regarded as disastrous. It seemed better 
to keep foreign politics as the prerogative of a small inner 
cabinet. ‘Those who are interested in the technique of 
government can most easily gain an insight into the way this 
was managed by reading the fascinating memoirs of Lord 
Esher. Here one watches astute brains working behind the 
scenes. New Cabinet Ministers are carefully weighed. Has 
So-and-so risen to fame because of his success with the 
common people? If so, he must be watched, but not told 
too much. Or is he a quiet reliable member of one of the old 
families who can be trusted not to confuse government with 
politics, and trained for eventual service in that supreme body, 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, which Lord Esher 
devoted his life to building ? Lloyd George and John Burns 
had their uses ; they spoke in the moral language which the 
people understood. They did it all the better no doubt for 
believing themselves high-minded anti-imperialists. But they 
were not men to let into the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

The more one reads of pre-war history, the more clearly 
one sees this sharp distinction between the governing men, 
concerned with empire, and the politicians, concerned with 
social reform and popular favour. A rian like Asquith was 
the natural Premier since he belonged to both worlds and it 
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was his business to adjust their relations. The first group, 
the governing imperialists, were mainly permanent officials, 
many of them unknown to the public. Lord Esher was asked 
to be Viceroy of India, but said “he would rather break 
stones ;”” he was offered the post of Secretary of State for 
War by Balfour and refused, only to be approached by Asquith 
for the same position when the Liberals came into power. He 
was perhaps the most influential man in England, but he was 
scarcely known to the public except as a name in a list of those 
who attended the King. In the same way, the real heads of the 
great Service Departments were usually hidden from the public 
gaze. It is worth while remembering that the personnel of the 
Diplomatic Service and the Foreign Office was almost 
exclusively recruited from a few public schools with the 
governing tradition. Lord Esher and his friends would have 
been happy if this division between politics to please the public 
and government to maintain British interests could have been 
complete. It was not difficult to maintain continuity when 
new gove“nments came in, because the ambitious politician 
was not much interested in questions of defence and imperial 
policy, and there were always quieter men like Haldane, who 
wete interested rather in the substance of power than in 
political popularity. But the two spheres could not be kept 
wholly distinct. The immense energy of a man like Mr. Lloyd 
George, for instance, had a pervasive influence. One may 
trace in Lord Esher’s diaries, the alarm that was felt when the 
reforming Chancellor’s taxation proposals brought on a 
conflict with the House of Lords, a situation, as Lord Esher 
put it, “‘ too perilously ” like “that of 1640 for my taste.” 
lord Esher advised the Crown throughout the struggle over 
the Lords, the Budget and Ireland: he was the shrewd 
intimate of Balfour and the King ; he was always on the side 
of the Tories, but anxious above all to avoid the sort of 
conflict that would bring the King into politics and rouse 
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democracy too much to assert itself. Esher and his friends 
knew well that in the last resort this subtle game of maintaining 
two incompatibles, an Empire, which is ultimately governed 
by force in the interests of a ruling class, and a democracy 
which may indirectly profit by the Empire but which js 
founded on ideas of consent and morality, depended on the 
existence of safeguards which would prevent the electorate 
from damaging the institution of private property. 

To the Committee of Imperial Defence and the Inner 
Cabinet, the European crisis of 1914 did not come as a surprise, 
They had hoped that’ it would not come at all, but they had 
feared that it might, and were at least partially prepared for it. 
They were not fully prepared, partly because Service depatt- 
ments usually prepare for the last war rather than for the next 
one, and partly because eight years of Liberal government, 
mainly occupied with social reform, had not provided liberally 
for the fighting services. But their naval and military agree- 
ments with Russia and France were fully developed ; after 
Haldane’s vain effort to come to an understanding with 
Germany in 1911, he had been put in charge of the organisation 
of an expeditionary force and had accomplished his task with 
great efficiency. The problem lay in the fact that the public, 
Parliament and indeed the majority of the Cabinet did not 
know of these preparations or of our obligations to France 
and Russia. The governing men knew well that if Austria 
invaded Serbia, Russia must help Serbia, and that France 
would be obliged to help Russia, and we should have to 
dispose of our fleet in a manner pre-arranged with France and 
Russia, and likely to bring us into conflict with Germany. 
Moreover, a German victory on the continent would be fatal 
to Britain’s position. Almost inevitably, if war began, we 
should be involved. But this would not be enough for the 
public who would want a moral as well as a strategic and 
imperial reason for fighting. It would be necessary, fot 
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instance, to satisfy Mr. Lloyd George, who was the most 
popular radical politician and who was opposed to our entry 
into a war on account of a quarrel in Eastern Europe. The 
invasion of Belgium solved the government’s dilemma. 


Ii 

The war of 1914-19 was an immense drain on the manhood 
and vitality of all classes in Britain and in France. A few 
far-seeing imperialists knew that they could not permanently 
maintain their ascendancy on the old self-regarding basis. 
The ['rench understood this well; they saw the problem 
simply in terms of a revived German menace, and they 
sought to build up the League of Nations as a permanent 
guarantee of the status quo in Europe. In the idealistic reaction 
from the war, that Puritan middle-class which had played so 
large a part in British politics in the nineteenth century took 
a vety different view of the League. If they had been 
accustomed to view politics in terms of power, as the French 
wete they might still have believed in the League. They 
could have looked at it as Norman Angell did, as a means 
whereby the security of Britain and France could be obtained 
during an intermediate period required for the building of 
an international system which would render aggression 
impossible and great armaments unnecessary. Unfortunately 
their morality came into headlong collision with what was 
called French realism. The conflict wrecked the League. 
Germany was neither effectively suppressed nor intelligently 
conciliated. To the French, British behaviour was inexcusable. 
We entered the war; directly it was over we assumed that 
we could step out again and view Europe from our superior 
isolation. But I am not again about to tell the story of how 
Britain and France supported each other and threw away 
mankind’s opportunity. Nor am I going to examine the 
fundamental contradictions of British capitalism which lie 
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behind the confusions of our foreign policy. I want only 
once more to point out the chasm that existed between the 
governing men and the vocal groups of British opinion. 

The governing men were groping blindly in a new world 
in which their traditional behaviour no longer brought the 
expected results. They could not for a moment adjust their 
minds to the ideal of an international society. They were 
dimly conscious that their word was no longer law in the 
world and they were terrified of explosions from the under- 
world such as that which had led to communism in Russia. 
They lived by expedients, and because they could think out 
no consistent policy they were unable to rule effectively and 
only just able to resist the demand for idealistic policies 
which seemed to them to bear no relation to British interests, 
Meanwhile no one attempted any honest reply to those 
idealists who were as much as ever set upon following a 
moral path and as little as ever in a position realistically to 
calculate its cost. The idealistic element in the British public 
was certainly right in holding that British and France through 
the League could have done anything they liked in Europe 
up to 1935 ; they were probably right in thinking that Japan 
could have been checked without war in 1931. But the moral 
way of looking at the matter, which was the only way the 
public, particularly the Left public, had learnt, gave those 
who governed a continuous excuse for avoiding actions 
which they did not wish to take. The one sentiment that 
united the entire country was the desire to avoid war. For 
the first time in history a ruling class feared war even more 
than the “ intellectuals.” Hence it was always possible to 
plead lack of power and lack of armaments and to throw 
confusion into the ranks of those who wished to build a 
world in which aggression should be impossible. 

The “ Left ” throughout this controversy has an excellent 
case, because it was obvious throughout the Manchurian, 
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Abyssinian and Spanish wars that the primary reasons for 
the inaction of the British and French Governments was 
sympathy with the ruling class of Japan and Italy. But it 
should in fairness be admitted that there was deep confusion 
in the minds of many who asked for strong action by Britain 
and France. The idealistic public still lived unconsciously 
in the nineteenth-century world in which we believed that 
in foreign affairs we acted from moral motives, and the 
Communists, who believed nothing of the sort, deliberately 
exploited British morality and humanitarianism. And the 
fact that the League existed and represented the power of 
fifty-two nations, on paper at least, gave good ground for 
retaining the notion that righteousness rather than self- 
interest should dictate policy. Some of us certainly argued 
that loyalty to the Covenant was Britain’s best defence and 
the only alternative to monstrous rearmament. But I recall 
as a vivid instance of a state of mind expressed in countless 
meetings over a period of years, a particular “ united front ” 
gathering in the Town Hall of a provincial city to discuss 
sanctions against Italy. The first speaker vigorously demanded 
economic sanctions and as vigorously denounced a war as 
the betrayal of the working classes. The next supported 
economic sanctions, but pointed out that they might lead to 
war, and that in that case we should be committed to it. 
The third said that since war was possible there must be no 
sanctions. The fourth said of course there must be no war, 
but that we should block the Suez Canal at once, and the 
fifth took the entire discussion away into the lofty realms of 
Christian pacifism. All the speeches dealt with the problem 
in terms of morality ; the difficulty lay in the conflict of two 
moralities, the moral feeling against war, and the moral 
desire to prevent the triumphant progress of organised 
brutality. 

It was this deep and general confusion between hatred 
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of war and desire to put the world to rights that gave Mr. 
Chamberlain his peculiar hold. Mr. Chamberlain represented 
Big Business and City interests ; he thought in terms of trade. 
But his loathing of war was shared by everyone in Britain 
and it was for that reason that he was able to maintain office 
until the time when, nine months after war had been declared, 
it became obvious that there was no way out of it and also 
that there was a grave danger of losing it without the 
leadership of those who were prepared to carry through the 
reorganisation necessary to wage it. 

Singularly unresponsive to the undercurrents, and unusually 
aloof from the main current of popular British tradition, 
Mr. Chamberlain was the very man to put international 
politics on a business footing. At last and at the wrong 
epoch we had a Prime Minister who was converted, not by 
the doctrines of the post-war League of Nations Norman 
Angell, but by the Norman Angell of 1912 who taught that 
war could never be anything but disastrous to economic 
interests. Mr. Chamberlain saw clearly the immense dangers 
of the old nationalist feeling, of that moral attitude which is 
part of the Puritan tradition of Britain. The old cries, the 
tights of small nations, the fight of right against might, 
international iaw and the rest, had become to him as unreal 
as it had to many socialists. The socialist believed that he 
saw beyond them to the day of popular international govern- 
ment; Mr. Chamberlain believed that he saw through them 
to the political possibility of successful co-operation between 
capitalist governments. Thus when Mr. Chamberlain went 
to Munich his umbrella became a symbol. It was the symbol 
of business and respectability in contrast to romance and 
adventure: the symbol of the substitution of the common- 
sense weapons of peace for the weapons of war. It was the 
financier’s shelter against bombs; it was an appeal for 
moderation, comfort and decency made in the heart of a 
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nation led by ruthless, warlike and revolutionary men. 

But it is only partly true that Mr. Chamberlain took the 
traditional morality out of British politics. He had his own 
moral standards and in a world in which every sane person 
regarded war as a wicked and loathsome anachronism, to 
stand as a peacemaker, or even as the man who kept his 
country out of war, was in itself to make a moral appeal. 
| know that after Munich Mr. Chamberlain sincerely believed 
that he had indeed been the instrument of Providence in 
saving his country from war. Mr. Chamberlain’s biographers 
and friends have all borne testimony to the influence of Mrs. 
Chamberlain on the Prime Minister ; she is, I believe, if not 
a member, at least a close sympathiser with the Oxford Group 
Movement. Sir Horace Wilson, now head of the British 
Civil Service and Mr. Chamberlain’s close adviser, is, I hear, 
also an adherent of Dr. Buchman. It must be remembered 
that Dr. Buchman publicly thanked God for Hitler, because 
Hitler had saved Europe from Communism. Now, I don’t 
for a moment suggest that Mr. or Mrs. Chamberlain ever 
liked Hitler or the Nazi régime ; indeed, as a British business 
man, accustomed to the give and take of commercial inter- 
course and humanely averse to cruelty and persecution, I am 
sure that Mr. Chamberlain loathed the Nazis and all their 
works. But I think he too assumed that Hitler was a 
bulwark against Soviet Russia, thanked God for the delivery 
of Europe from Communism, and approached the problem 
of Nazi Germany in the spirit of a good Buchmanite, who 
is guided to eschew cut-throat competition and come to 
terms with his business rival whatever his morals or methods. 
It is certain that he saw, when he came to office, that Europe 
was heading for war and that he knew that the one Power 
that seriously threatened Britain was Germany. It is known 
that in 1935, when the question of Abyssinia arose, that the 
experts reported the British Navy would be in a position to 
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deal, if necessary, with two of the aggressive Powers, but it 
would be highly dangerous to engage in war with more. 
They reported that the only serious danger came from 
Germany. The natural Foreign Office reply to such 
diagnosis was that we needed allies in the east of Euro 
in order to maintain a balance of power and keep Germany 
in check. That was to state the matter from a purely British 
national angle. It was also possible to state this policy 
idealistically and to urge that through the doctrine of 
collective security we could build up a system in which all 
the nations would stand together against aggression and 
which Germany could enter if she would. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the realist, was convinced that whether in its Foreign 
Office or its idealistic form the doctrine of the firm stand 
against the aggressor would lead us into war. 

As a business man, he assumed that the new Germany 
would need, as all great industrial enterprises did need, more 
lebensraum, more room to expand, and as he explained on 
more than one occasion, Germany’s natural field for expansion 
was in eastern and southern Europe. Therefore, it seemed 
to him that the way to peace was to persuade this new Nazi 
Germany rationally to expand its economic power without 
making war on its neighbours ; to assure Hitler, who seemed 
obsessed with the fear of encirclement, that we were not his 
enemies, but his willing collaborators; that we had no 
objection, provided he left the West alone, to his domination 
of eastern Europe. The Left described this as the policy of 
war against the Soviet Union. The matter is not so simple. 
Hitler had announced in Mein Kampf a determination to 
colonise the Ukraine, and if he had a free hand in the East, 
it was obvious that a Russian-German war was probable. 
That, Mr. Chamberlain would have said, was not his business. 
If it happened we should at once be immune from the danger 
of Bolshevism and from the aggression of Hitler. It might 
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ot might not happen. His concern was to disinterest Britain 
in eastern Europe, to prevent the absurdity, as he felt it, of 
Britain once again becoming involved in the age-long struggle 
between Slav and Teuton, and to heal, if he could, the rivalry 
between France and Germany and between British and 
German imperialism. The decisive factor was that British 
aad German capital could both gain by collaboration and 
yould both be destroyed by war. Hence he evolved a simple 
policy that appealed to his instincts and, he believed, to 
British interests. He would make direct personal contact 
with the dictators whose entourage he distrusted, he would 
override the traditions of British policy and discard the usual 
advisers, and attempt the personal task of winning the 
friendship and collaboration both of the Italian and German 
dictators. Mr. Chamberlain assumed, as the stricter Marxists 
assumed, that Hitler’s Germany was subject to the usual 
ippeals of capitalism. Munich would have worked if Hitler 
too had been a disciple of Norman Angell. One assumes 
that Mr. Chamberlain has not read Mein Kampf. 

It is difficult to tell just what is happening to the character 
of Britain to-day. We remain even in war surprisingly 
tolerant and decent. If there are bitter feelings beneath the 
surface because we have been disastrously led and because our 
soldiers have been killed by inefficiency, stupidity, routine and 
half-heartedness, these feelings are repressed in face of the 
common danger. These feelings will find expression, I 
venture to prophecy, in new and strange ways at a later stage. 
For the moment many English people are proud of being left 
alone to fight and relieved as well as anxious at the defeat of 
their allies. All the islander’s pride is aroused. Mr. Baldwin 
and many others had told us that we could no longer rely on 
our insular security. But it is one thing to know intellectually 
that a blow has been struck at the foundations of your faith 
and another actually to discard that faith. Still instinctively 
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the British think of Britain as “‘ a fortress built by Nature for 
herself, against infestation and the hand of war,a precious stone 
set in a silver sea which serves it in the office of a wall, or as q 
moat defensive to a house against the envy of less happier 
lands.” ‘To-day we are wondering how good a defence this 
moat will prove against the envy of less happier lands, and 
we know in our hearts that whatever happens in this war we 
are now and for ever irrevocably part of Europe. We shall 
no longer decide on moral grounds nicely balanced with those 
of interest whether to help this nation or that ; we shall never 
again preach sermons from a bomb-proof pulpit—that is now 
an American prerogative. We shall suffer with Europe as part 
of Europe and have to learn like other frightened people to 
use our brains. Muddling through was no sign of genius; it 
just meant that we had more money, more security and a 
bigger fleet than other people and so could more easily afford 
our mistakes. A knock-out blow has been dealt to British 
morality. We shall calculate in future not from the mountain 
heights of security, but from the common levels of expediency 
which have dictated the policies of other European nations. 
We shall perforce become realists. Britain must develop a 
new “ national character.” 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY 
By Wittram A. Rosson 


STUDY has recently been published on the 

subject of the publicity undertaken by the executive 

departments of the United States Government.’ 

The movement which this enquiry records has 
been paralleled by a similar development in Britain. Unfor- 
tunately, little attention has been given to the matter in this 
country, though it would well repay investigation. 

Governments of all kinds have relied to some extent on 
rudimentary forms of publicity as a means of enforcing their 
policies and enhancing their prestige for several centuries. 
It is clear, also, that the need for not hiding one’s light under 
a bushel has increased with every expansion in the scope of 
government and every extension in its mass appeal. The 
deliberate employment of professional exponents of the art 
of publicity, and the full use of its elaborate technique is, 
however, comparatively recent. It represents one of those 
large unnoticed changes which are sometimes described as 
“a silent revolution,” though that cliché is singularly inapt 
to describe the growth of official machinery for giving voice 
to the activities of the Government. 

Mr. McCamy’s book gives a useful account of Federal 
publicity in the United States, both from the factual stand- 
point and from the interpretative point of view. It shows 
the extent of the publicity departments, the varied media 
which they employ, the number of officials engaged on the 
task, their attitudes towards the work, the hostility shown 
towards them by Congress, the objectives of Government 
publicity, its achievements and shortcomings. 

All the Federal administrative agencies without exception 


‘James L. McCamy, Government Publicity: Its Practice in Federal Administration. 
University of Chicago Press (agents in Great Britain: Cambridge University Press), 15s. od. 
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engage in organised publicity work; and the list includes 
both the older “ regular” departments such as the Treasury 
or the Department of Agriculture, and the newer ones 
such as the Works Progress Administration or the National 
Youth Administration. The more recently established boards 
and bureaux lead the way in the extent, the vigour and the 
variety of their publicity. The Social Security Board, for 
example, has a full-time staff of 17 publicity specialists, the 
Federal Housing Administration has 15, the Resettlement 
Administration 10 ; while the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Interior have only 5 each to cover all 
their multitudinous functions. Several of the Federal organs 
have regional publicity organs in addition to their head- 
quarters staff in Washington. 

The ramifications of Government publicity are very 
widespread. Newspapers, magazines, books, films, broad- 
casting, stage plays, painting, songs, posters, exhibitions, 
speeches, gossip—all are employed in one way or another to 
serve the ends of Government departments. Every one of 
the 44 Federal offices investigated by Mr. McCamy issues 
releases of “‘ spot news ” to the Press. Twenty-eight of them 
issue feature stories. Twenty-one offices prepare or distribute 
straight news photographs or illustrations of immediate 
relevance to topical events. Several of them issue cartoons, 
maps and diagrams. Seventeen offices publish periodicals, 
ranging in style from the severely technical Bulletin of the 
Federal Reserve Board to the popular magazine entitled 
Indians at Work issued by the Office of Indian Affairs. 

In quality of output the range is very great. Official 
photographic work is said to be unimaginative and mediocre; 
whereas in the sphere of films some of the highest achieve- 
ments (such as the picture entitled “‘ The Plow that Broke 
the Plains”) is the work of Government publicists. Mr. 
McCamy remarks that the line of demarcation between the 
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“publicity” picture and the “educational” film is dis- 
sppeating ; while what he calls the category of informative- 

rsuasive films is emerging as a type which combines 
publicity and teaching. Publicity films attracting the attention 
of the average man are gaining easy victories over dull 
educational films inspired by high moral purposes. 

A similar study undertaken for this country would be 
highly interesting. We are scarcely aware even of the fact 
that most Government departments and many local authorities 
and independent boards maintain press departments, informa- 
tion officers or public relations men. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office is the largest publishing house in the country; and 
its publications are nearly all instruments of publicity in one 
way or another. Large sums are spent in newspaper 
advertising by Government departments. The Home Office 
maintains an Industrial Museum to publicise the work of 
the Factory Inspectorate ; the British Museum sells picture 
postcards to publicise its exhibits; the Post Office has a 
flm unit; thousands of street crossings are marked by 
Belisha beacons—and one could mention many other examples 
of more or less deliberate forms of Governmental 
publicity. 

The effect of all these things is immense. Take, for 
example, the question of newspaper advertising. How many 
people realise the enormous influence of advertisements on 
the attitude of newspapers towards departmental policy? For 
several months of the war a number of national newspapers 
fan persistent campaigns attacking the Ministry of Food. 
The Ministry began to buy advertising space on a large 
scale, and the attacks mysteriously disappeared. The Ministry 
of Transport was violently criticised for the heavy toll of 
toad accidents caused by the black-out. The Ministry began 
to appeal to the public to take greater care in costly 
advertisements, and no more was heard of its sins. The 
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Post Office was for years the béte noir of the Press. Every 
misdelivered letter was reported, every telephone subscriber 
who obtained a wrong number was welcomed eagerly to the 
correspondence columns. Then an intelligent Postmaster. 
General decided to spend {£70,000 a year in newspaper 
advertising. Soon afterwards we began to read of the success 
which had crowned the efforts of the Post Office to obtain 
uncorrodable nibs for the use of the public ; of the fascinating 
search at St. Martins-le-Grand for the golden-voiced gir! 
who would on request record the time over the telephone, 
It is true that genuine reforms of organisation were taking 
place at the Post Office in consequence of the report of the 
Bridgeman Committee ; but this had comparatively little to 
do with the improved relations with the Press. The Treasury 
would scarcely dare to float a loan to-day without incurring 
considerable expenditure on newspaper advertising so as to 
secure a good press. The regular paid announcements of 
the London Passenger Transport Board are an insurance 
against the risk of adverse criticism when an occasion for it 
might arise; and gas undertakings have not been slow to 
learn the gentle art of purchasing immunity from attack 
when about to raise the price of gas. 

In pursuing this line, Government departments and 
boards are merely following private enterprise in becoming 
a vested interest of the newspaper world. The important 
difference is that whereas the business firm is selling a 
commodity or service, the Government department is selling 
a public policy. 

It is very strange that in an age when political propaganda 
is all the rage, so little attention should have been focussed 
on Government publicity in regard to day-to-day adminis- 
trative activities. The public is almost indifferent as to 
whether Government departments issue annual reports of 
not; whether they publish journals or reviews or bulletins. 
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How else can one explain the remarkable fact that whereas 
the Ministry of Labour and the Board of Trade publish 
highly informative periodicals, neither the Ministry of Health 
nor the Home Office does so; that while both the Ministry 
of Health and the Chief Medical Officer issue excellent 
Annual Reports, the Board of Education and the Ministry 
of Transport do not do so, and the Ministry of Agriculture 
maintains an obstinate silence concerning the activities of the 
Agricultural Marketing Boards ? 

It would be quite misleading to regard the activities of 
Government publicity as directed merely or mainly towards 
the suppression of criticism by means of financial inducements 
offered to the Press through advertisements. As Mr. McCamy 
points out, a programme of public administration has to be 
explained to the people who will be affected by it. The 
speeches of Ministers in Parliament and on the platform, the 
promulgation of statutes and regulations, are quite inadequate 
methods of reading the masses, or even large sections of the 
community. Hence Government departments must find ways 
of getting information to the citizens who need to know what 
a programme means, how they can take advantage of it, 
what is required of them, why they should support it. 
Consent to the political principles by the representatives of 
the people in Parliament must be reinforced by acquiescence 
of assent to the administrative process by the people them- 
selves on a much more widespread scale. 

The particular objectives of Governmental publicity at 
the administrative level are, of course, extremely diverse. 
A department may desire the public, or a particular section of 
it, to make fuller use of a public service, such as the voluntary 
contributory pensions scheme, or the telegraph or telephone. 
It may desire to encourage expectant mothers to be con- 
fined in hospitals instead of at home. It may wish people 
to eat less butter or to drink more milk or to consume 
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goods coming from certain countries. It may aim at over. 
coming dislike of some novel form of regulation. It may 
want people in time of war to save money and to lend it to 
the Government, or (in time of slump) to save less and to 
spend more. It may wish to improve amenities by 
eliminating litter in the parks. It may seek to enhance public 
safety by restraining discussion in public of military affairs, 
It may want to promote physical exercise or to encourage 
the destruction of rats. All these and innumerable other 
possible objectives are justifiable in appropriate circumstances ; 
and only people who desire weak and ineffective government 
can oppose Government publicity in principle. 

It is worth recalling that in one of their most notable 
works published twenty-years ago Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
declared that the two leading instruments of popular control 
in a Socialist Commonwealth would be Measurement and 
Publicity. “‘ We want to get rid of the ‘ stuffiness ’ of private 
interests which now infects our institutions,” they wrote, 
‘and to usher in a reign of ‘ Measurement and Publicity ’.” 
Included in ‘‘ measurement,” the Webbs remarked, is a 
determination of kind and a valuation of quality, as well as 
a mere quantitative enumeration ; while the term “ publicity” 
includes not merely the issue of a blue book, but every 
method by which knowledge can be brought home to the 
average citizen, as well as to the persons particularly 
concerned. “ The deliberate intensification of this searchlight 
of published knowledge,” they declared, “we regard as the 
corner-stone of successful democracy.”* 

Yet when all is said in its favour there are certain dangers 
and difficulties inherent in the systematic use by Government 
of the instruments by which thought and opinion are 
manipulated ; and the author of the American study passes 


over these lightly and superficially. 


1§. and B. Webb, A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, 
pp. 186-7, 916, 356. 
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He admits frankly that Government publicity emphasises 
only one aspect of a question. It makes no effort to be 
impartial or to give a complete analysis of any social situation, 
but presents a one-sided statement of events and policy. In 
doing this, he remarks, it conforms to the contemporary 
practice of representative government. And also, it might 
be added, of private business. 

It may be contended that in the purely political forum 
we can rely on partisan statements being met by equally 
ptejudiced statements of the matter from opposing angles. 
That is the main function of political parties. But no effective 
reply can easily be made to a misleading Government 
advertisement or poster, or an official report in which the 
facts are distorted, or to the misdirected jubilee celebrations 
of the London County Council, for the simple reason that 
the opportunities for publicising the replies or protests are 
incomparably inferior to those enjoyed by the administrative 
body which takes the initiative in the first instance. This 
disability is not peculiar to the uncovering of facts suppressed, 
or half-suppressed, or overlooked, by Government. It applies 
to a far greater extent to ordinary commercial publicity, 
which is virtually unanswerable. 

Mr. McCamy perceives that hostility to Governmental 
publicity rests on two major premises. One is that that 
oficial publicity agents will limit the freedom of the Press 
and other media to search out public evil and to serve as 
public watchdogs at the seat of power. The other is that 
through publicity the bureaucracy may escape responsibility 
by disguising the true condition of affairs or by usurping the 
influence over opinion that should properly belong to the 
legislature or other organs outside the executive arm of 
Government. I have already said something about the first 
of these criticisms, in regard to advertisements. Much more 
could be said about it in connection with what may be called 
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for want of a better term “ information pressure.” Goverp- 
ment departments are often exceedingly shrewd in their 
judgments of the attitude of outside writers or speakers 
seeking information ; and the amount and character of the 
information supplied is liable to be in inverse ratio to the 
amount of criticism which is anticipated.’ Enquiring outsiders 
can be skilfully “‘ nursed ” by information officers and official 
Press offices. 

The second charge has been so strongly felt in the United 
States that in 1913 Congress passed an Act forbidding the 
employment of “ publicity experts” unless expressly authorised 
by Congress. This provision has heen evaded by the engage- 
ment of publicity experts under such titles as Director of 
Information, Supervisor of Information Research, and so 
forth. The proponents of the Congressional provision held 
the simple view that practices which enable the administration 
to enhance its own security and prestige, contain the seeds 
of oppression. If administrative mistakes are not allowed 
to come to light, executive incompetence and malfeasance 
wil] not be rooted out, and the citizens will become a 
community of slaves subject to the dictates of an official 
propaganda machine. 

This view of the matter is far too naive. To conceive 
of the many-sided aims of government publicity solely in 
terms of the suppression of criticism and the data on which 
criticism might be based, is an over-simplification which is 
highly misleading. But the fact remains that the line which 
separates Governmental publicity which is justifiable in terms 
of administrative needs and efficiency from the type of propa- 
ganda control which leads to the totalitarian state and the 
decline of democracy, is exceedingly difficult to draw. 
Mr. McCamy does not dispose of the matter by saying that 
“The innocence of the present publicity offices of any 


1 For an illuminating instance of the attitude of the Home Office, see The Control 
of Aliens in the British Commonwealth of Nations, by C. F. Fraser (1940), pp. 60, 71. 
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intention towards complete censorship of communication in 
the manner of European totalitarianism is so patent that no 
defence against charges of dictatorship in the present is 
needed. Contemporary publicity men and publicity practices 
in government are merely competing with private propa- 
ganda” (p. 246). 

All that can be said at this stage is that since Government 
publicity is at present operating for the most part on the 
lower levels of administrative activity it does not at present 
threaten the higher levels of political principle on which 
democratic government is founded. But that does not mean 
that great watchfulness is not needed, especially in wartime, 
to see that legitimate administrative publicity does not 
gradually develop into full-blown control over the discussion 
of political and military affairs. 

The Webbs, it will be remembered, wisely linked publicity 
with measurement as the necessary instrument for securing 

uine democratic control in industry, local government 
and other fields of public affairs. Mr. McCamy’s study shows 
that the practice of the American Government is all publicity 
and no measurement. Moreover, whereas the Webbs had 
in mind the need for measuring as accurately as possible the 
social or economic data which was to be presented to the 
public by the most vivid means possible, Mr. McCamy is 
thinking of measurement merely in terms of the results 
obtained from official publicity. ‘Among all the methods 
of measurement used by federal publicity offices,” he observes, 
“none is a precise, thorough and unquestionably accurate 
index of the attitudes in the audience or of the success of 
publicity in re-orienting these attitudes ” (p. 159). And later 
he writes: “If any one useful first improvement can be 
suggested from the many connected with publicity program- 
making and execution, it would be measurement. The 
ptesent wasteful ignorance of audience and of results could 
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be lessened considerably by more attention to the available 
techniques of rough analysis. Publicity men to be effective 
must above all know the receptivity of their audience to 
various symbols. . .” (p. 239). 

There is a world of difference between these two attitudes, 
The Webbs are concerned to improve the popular under. 
standing and perception of quantitative factors, in order 
that people may be induced to base their decisions in public 
affairs to a greater extent on rational calculations. Mr. 
McCamy, on the other hand, is concerned merely to measure 
the effect on the public of the manipulation of ideas and action 
brought about by publicity. Mr. McCamy is simply intent 
on applying to Government activities the type of measurement 
which interests commercial publicity men and their employers, 
though, of course, the criteria of success or failure are 
necessarily different. It is no doubt desirable to improve 
the efficiency of official publicity and to be able to test its 
results quantitatively. But while the Webbs’ approach is 
essentially democratic, the conception of measurement 
expounded by Mr. McCamy is doubtless accepted and acted 
upon by Dr. Goebbels. 

Another point which Mr. McCamy makes in his eagerness 
to disarm apprehension is that “‘ Government administrative 
publicity is not crisis propaganda in the sense of being 
directed towards a basic change in the composition of the 
State. It is, rather, a milder continuous representation of 
the aims and practices of the permanent bureaucracy to the 
public.” If the Federal administrative publicist ever wants 
to say something “dangerous” to private commercial or 
financial interests—such as exposing the patent-medicine 
fraud—he would find closed to his approach practically all 
the media which he now primarily uses. ‘“‘ The present 
choice of emphasising the mass media, in other words, is 
made possible by the sufferance of the owners of these media 
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for publicity that does not attack private vested interests ” 

. 110). 

4 oo we find another potential danger. By building up 
a technique of publicity which presupposes that the policy 
to be publicised will never be inimical to private enterprise, 
the Government official is given access to the Press and 
other privately-owned media of communication. He is thus 
in a position to offer little help to a Government which did > 
desire to effect drastic changes offensive to propertied 
interests. Indeed, he would be in a position to explain to 
his Minister quite truthfully that all the normal channels of 
publicity will be closed to him and that it will be impossible 
to construct substitutes at short notice. In such circumstances, 
the official publicity expert could act as a powerful drag on 
the wheels of a reforming Government—a sort of fifth 
column behind the Socialist Front. This is a matter which 
requires very careful attention. It points to the desirability 
of Government departments developing their own media of 
communication instead of relying exclusively on the favours 
of those in private ownership. (It may be recalled in this 
connection that the B.B.C. commenced to issue its own 
weekly publications as the direct result of a threatened 
refusal by the Press to publish broadcasting programmes.) 
It also indicates that the Government should not rest content 
to take over personnel trained in publicity work by com- 
mercial agencies, but should seek to develop its own methods 
of training and operation. It may be asking too much of 
an ex-newspaper man to fight the newspaper world on 
behalf of the Government during an emergency. 

Above all, it should be recognised that efficient publicity 
machinery cannot be built up at a moment’s notice. The 
ofganisation and principles must be thought out long in 
advance and gradually evolved if they are to work smoothly 
and effectively. 
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One matter of immense significance of which the American 
study makes no mention is the fact that the State is itself 
preparing the minds of the individuals who comprise the 
nation through the education services, and is therefore able, 
potentially or actually, to condition in some measure their 
reactions and receptivity to different types of stimuli. For 
this reason alone the Government has a unique responsibility, 
It cannot claim to be “ just another advertiser ” in an already 
crowded field. What the child learns at school about the 
British Empire, let us say, will determine its response to the 
posters exhibited by such a body as the Empire Marketing 
Board. The view of the social system which the child 
absorbs during the years of education will largely determine 
its reaction in later life to appeals by Government departments 
to do this, that or the other thing for the sake of national 
strength in time of war. 

It is undoubtedly true that in this country there is little 
understanding of the connection between such matters, and 
certainly few links exist between the Board of Education or 
local education authorities on the one hand and Government 
publicity organs on the other. But the connection is there 
all the same ; and so, too, is the unique responsibility of the 
State. 

Actually, the most striking fact about the present state 
of the world is that governments are everywhere dealing 
with nations that are literate without being educated. In 
consequence the masses—and for that matter the classes, too— 
are susceptible to an unparalleled degree to the manipulation 
of their thoughts and actions through the media of literate 
forms of communication, as well as through new non-literate 
forms such as broadcasting. The vulnerability of the literate 
but uneducated mind is demonstrated by the success attained 
by Nazi propaganda in Western Europe between 1930 and 
1940. Many governments are to-day deliberately using their 
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so-called educational services for propaganda purposes. No 
government has so far attempted to immunise the growing 
generation against the onslaught of propaganda by inculcating 
an understanding of its purposes and technique. Even the - 
German Government does no more than isolate its people 
against any knowledge or idea which might work against its 
own internal propaganda. 

The relation between publicity and propaganda, and 
between publicity and public relations, is not dealt with in 
Mr. McCamy’s book, and the question cannot be discussed 
here. It is probable that there is no ultimate distinction 
between publicity, propaganda and public relations : they are 
diferent aspects of the same thing. At the same time, the 
purposes for which they can be used varies greatly. Whereas 
oficial propaganda, for example, is exerted by the Govern- 
ment on the people, public relations can and should be used 
to create lines of communication from the people to the 
Government. A great many of the departments of State and 
public service boards in Great Britain are employing public 
relations officers, and their work is of considerable influence. 
But here again the subject is wrapt in obscurity, if not in 
mystery. As I remarked at the outset, there are few questions 
more in need of investigation. 








PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME. II 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 


I 
N the 7th April, German troops invaded Denmark 
and Norway. Immediately at the end of questions 
on the 9th, the Chief Whip moved the adjournment 
in order that the Prime Minister might make a 
statement. In it he informed the House that the British 
Government had decided to extend their “full aid” to 
Norway, and that “ powerful units” of the Navy were at 


sea, but that it would not be in the public interest to give 
details about any operations in which they were engaged. 
The leaders of the Opposition parties did not press for 
details, nor did they debate the questions of policy involved. 


Private members on the Opposition side were not so reticent. 
Mr. Mander mentioned that certain events were “ extremely 
puzzling”; Mr. Gallacher was allowed, in spite of interruptions, 
to accuse the Government of spreading the war and to 
demand its resignation ; Mr. Maxton asked the Government 
not to be rushed into foolish courses ; and Sir Richard Acland 
drew attention to the fact that the Government had not tried 
to prevent Japanese aggression against China. These inter- 
ventions, short as they were, were not to the taste of most 
members, nor were all of them particularly useful and 
relevant; but they exhibited the independence of private 
members and the comforting fact that, even in wartime, they 
are not prevented from making nuisances of themselves. 
On the roth April, Mr. Chamberlain, in answer to an 
atranged question, announced the first destroyer attack on 
Narvik; and on the following day the adjournment was 
moved to enable Mr. Churchill to make a statement on the 
naval situation. His account was not as encouraging 4s 
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optimistic newspaper reports had led most members to 
yssume, though he did say that “all German ships in the 
Skaggerak and the Kattegat will be sunk, and by night all 
ships will be sunk, as opportunity serves”—and some 
members did not pay enough attention to the qualification 
atthe end. Mr. Alexander, for the Labour Party, was faintly 
apprehensive, and Sir Archibald Sinclair a little more critical, 
especially of phrases like “missed the bus.” Mr. J. J. 
Davidson rose for the expressed reason that “there is a 
growing impatience in the House with any member of 
Parliament who may ask questions which one or two people 
think ought not to be asked.” A few other members entered 
protests against the optimistic news that was being given, 
even by the B.B.C. 

From the 11th April to the beginning of May, Parliament 
gave the Government complete freedom of action. They 
refrained from embarrassing debates, and they did not even 
ask for explanations. On the 2nd May, however, Mr. Attlee 
asked an arranged question so that the Prime Minister might 
give an account of the situation. It was then announced 
that the British troops landed at Andalsnes on the 18th and 
19th April had been withdrawn, and that the idea of taking 
Trondheim from the south had been abandoned. In view of 
operations in progress—the withdrawal of troops from 
Namsos as announced on the 7th May—he asked the House 
to defer comment until the following week. 

The first full statement was made in a debate on the 
7th May. Though by this time criticisms were numerous, 
the Labour Party had not yet decided to vote against the 
Government. So far, the party had carried out the policy 
adopted at the beginning of the war. Though they had on 
occasions divided on minor aspects of Government legis- 
lation, had moved motions on special aspects of the 
consequences of the war, and had opposed parts of the Old 
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Age and Widows’ Pensions Bill with all the fervour of 
peace-time opposition, they had refrained from direct attack 
upon the conduct of the war. Even at this stage they were 
not prepared to put down a condemnatory resolution. The 
result was that the only debate to destroy a majority 
Government since 1886 (for the defeat in 1895 was on 4 
“snap vote” and was a mere excuse) was on a motion for 
the adjournment. Supply was the Order of the Day, but 
the Chief Whip at once moved to report progress, and there 
was no debate. The Chief Whip then moved the adjourn- 
ment. The same procedure was followed next day, and the 
question on which members were divided was, technically, 
“‘ That this House do now adjourn.” 

The debate on the 7th was opened by the Prime Minister, 
who announced that the troops landed on Namsos on the 
16th April had been withdrawn. Consequently, the only 
British troops in Norway were at Narvik, where they had 
been since the 15th April. The speech was characteristic of 
Mr. Chamberlain. It explained all the difficulties ; it showed 
how these were insuperable ; and it sought to prove that 
once more the Government had lost through no fault of its 
own. Having failed to land the whale, or even a fair-sized 
cod, he produced to the House a minnow—Mr. Churchill 
was to take on his third job. The speech does not read 
persuasively, and it is clear from reports in the press and 
from statements in the House that Mr. Chamberlain was less 
effective than usual in convincing the House that it was the 
perverseness of the fates and the devilry of the enemy and 
not the procrastination of the Government that was to blame. 
Nor did he receive much support from the 4oo members 
behind him. Sir Henry Croft, Mr. Lewis Jones and Sir 
Archibald Southby were perhaps the best apologists that the 
Whips could collect, but they were pop-guns compared with 
the artillery firing upon the front bench from both sides— 
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Mr. Attlee, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Colonel Wedgwood, Sir 
Roger Keyes, Captain Bellenger, Mr. Amery, Major Milner, 
Lord Winterton and Mr. Greenwood. To restore the balance 
a speech far more powerful and convincing than any that 
Mr. Oliver Stanley was capable of making was needed. 
After this weak display by the Government, it was not 
surprising that the Labour Party decided to challenge a 
division. Not to have done so would have been to deny 
the principles upon which the party was supporting the 
Government. The Labour leaders had made plain that, 
though they had no great confidence in the War Cabinet 
which Mr. Chamberlain had appointed, they supported the 
declaration of war and they were prepared to continue 
support so long as the conduct of the war was efficient. 
These conditions were no longer being satisfied. They could 
no longer say that the war was being conducted efficienily. 
Nor was the failure of the Norway expedition the first 
evidence of inefficiency. It was true that no division had 
hitherto been challenged by the Labour Party on the general 
conduct of the war, but they had gone into the lobby against 
the Government on sixty-eight occasions since the outbreak 
of wat. Most of these divisions were on matters having at 
most only an indirect connection with the war; but there 
had been two on food supply, ten on the Agricultural Bill, 
two on economic organisation, and one each on the 
organisation of the War Cabinet, the Railway Agreement, 
evacuation, dependents’ allowances, labour supply, and 
shipping. In addition, there had been plenty of criticism 
when no division was challenged—for instance, on Finland 
and on the Budget of 1940. The fact is, as was suggested 
in the first article in this series, that it was quite impossible 
to maintain the position of the “candid friend.” The 
Opposition had not yet reached the position of an Opposition, 
but it was tending in that direction throughout the session. 
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The Parliamentary situation was becoming more and more 
unstable, and the Opposition really had only two cour-es 
available. Either it would have to join Mr. Chamber’ |, 
Government, or it would have to oppose in the peace-time 
sense until a Coalition Government was formed under new 
management. The Norwegian campaign and the weak 
defence of the Government against its critics compelled the 
choice of the second alternative. 

Critics of the decision among Mr. Chamberlain’s “ friends” 
naturally asserted that the national will to victory was thus 
weakened. The simple answer is that not only the Opposition 
parties but also many members on the Government side 
believed that the quickest way to lose the war was to support 
the Government. Other critics, including 7he Times, asserted 
that the adjournment motion was not the proper occasion, 
Here, too, the answer was simple. Until the Government 
had given an explanation, the Opposition could not move a 
vote of no-confidence. The Prime Minister’s defence was so 
poor, and Mr. Stanley’s answers to criticisms from all 
quarters of the House so weak, that an immediate challenge 
was necessary. It would have been simply redundant to 
have had the debate all over again on a formal no-confidence 
motion. There was a motion before the House, and by 
challenging a division on that motion, as the Prime Minister 
tightly said, the Opposition was expressing its lack of 
confidence. If one can vote for Home Rule on “ three 
acres and a cow,” one can certainly vote no-confidence on 
an adjournment motion. Finally, some critics, including the 
Manchester Guardian, stated that to challenge a decision at all 
was bad tactics. Conservatives, it was thought, would speak 


against the Government and, above all, would make even | 


more emphatic criticism to the whips in the lobbies. The 
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criticism, as the event showed. The Opposition could not 
defeat the Government. It was, however, based on the 
fallacy that the purpose of a vote is to defeat the Government. 
On the contrary, the purpose in this case was to show that 
the Opposition, and such members of Government parties 
as had the courage of their convictions, no longer supported 
the Government. It was the fact of challenging a division 
and not the result of the division which compelled the 
Government to resign. The great reduction in the majority 
showed what Mr. Chamberlain had been loth to believe, 
that a new Government could not be formed by him; even 
if no Conservatives had voted against him it would have 
been necessary for him to make the attempt to form a wider 
coalition. In other words, it was almost irrelevant what the 
majority was. The events in Norway shattered the party 
truce and compelled a change of Government—unless 
indeed, what is almost incredible, Mr. Chamberlain was 
courageous enough and foolish enough to carry on with the 
representatives of ten million electors against him. 

It is of course true that Mr. Chamberlain did not 
immediately recognise the situation. So conscious was he of 
his own rectitude that he accepted the challenge. “I do not 
seek to evade criticism, but I say this to my friends in the 
House—and I have friends in the House. No Government 
can prosecute a war efficiently unless it has public and 
Parliamentary support. I accept the challenge. I welcome 
it indeed. At least we shall see who is with us and who is 
against us, and I call on my friends to support us in the 
Lobby to-night.” There was never such foolishness since 


_ Joseph Chamberlain led the Radicals into opposition because 


the Government supported Home Rule and not local self- 
government. True it is that no Government can prosecute 


| 4 war efficiently unless it has public and Parliamentary 
| support; but such support must be practically unanimous. 
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To suggest that one can wage war with the assistance of 
one’s friends when the whole Opposition and most of the 
prominent members of one’s own party outside the Gover. 
ment are in opposition is sheer contradiction. 

The rest of the debate was an orderly but precipitate 
retreat. Sir Samuel Hoare was interesting but irrelevant to 
the main issue. Mr. Lloyd George was devastating. Mr, 
Lambert defended the Government by ascribing political 
motives to its opponents and making an effort to persuade 
the Opposition parties to be good boys and assist Mr, 
Chamberlain. Sir Stafford Cripps made it clear that, in this 
sense, they insisted on being naughty. Mr. Duff Cooper 
regretted the decision to divide but made his opposition 
plain. Sir George Courthorpe and Mr. Brooke alone of the 
subsequent speakers supported the Government until Mr. 
Churchill rallied the scattered remnants to fire the last shots. 
The Opposition secured 200 votes, including 43 from the 
Government side, and among these were nearly all the Privy 
Councillors out of office and nearly all the Conservatives in 
uniform. The Government secured 281 votes, of which 5; 
were cast by Ministers and Whips. Mr. Chamberlain had 
won, but he had also lost. When he saw the Opposition 
leaders on the following day, they made it plain that, while 
they were prepared to join a Government, they were not 
prepared to serve under him. Mr. Chamberlain then gave 
way to Mr. Churchill, who formed what was known as 
“ truly National ”—to distinguish it from the falsely National 
—Government. Mr. Chamberlain became Lord President 
of the Council ; Sir John Simon went to the House of Lords 
to take the office of Lord Chancellor ; and Sir Samuel Hoare 
went to Spain. So the Munich triumvirate was liquidated. 
On Whit-Monday, the 13th May, while German troops were 
reaching the Zuyder Zee and crossing the Albert Canal, the 
two Houses, summoned by telegram, were passing votes of 
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confidence in the new Government. In the House of 
Commons only the I.L.P. opposed, and as they could raise 
no more than a pair of tellers no votes were cast against the 
“truly National” Government. 

Whatever Parliament does is, of course, a triumph for 
democracy. If the Opposition supports the Government, it 
shows that national unity can be obtained without Gestapos, 
concentration camps and rubber truncheons. If it turns out 
the Government, it shows that bad leaders can be overthrown 
without revolution. Nevertheless, adding the necessary salt 
of cynicism, it is true to say that the House of Commons 
has justified itself. It may be that, if the Germans had 
invaded Belgium and Holland only forty-eight hours before, 
the Government could have made a much more effective 
defence. It is almost certain that, in such a case, there would 
have been no division. Those whose criticisms of the 
Government had been based, as most of them had, not on 
the Norwegian episode alone, but on their general conduct 
for months if not years, have reason to thank Hitler that he 
held off just for two more days. The House had time to 
rebel for the first time since 1885. For the first time since 
1918 there is no Opposition, though Mr. Maxton and Mr. 
Gallacher can be trusted to make plain that, even now, there 
are a few scattered sections among the population who 


oppose the whole thing. 


II 

The debate of the 7th and 8th May has fundamentally 
altered the Parliamentary situation. It is desirable, however, 
to complete the record of the Chamberlain period begun in 
the first of these articles, if only because it covers an interesting 
experiment. There was, it has been said, an electoral truce 
and not a party truce. The expression is not exact, because 
there was an implied understanding of the kind mentioned 
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at the beginning of this article. The Opposition opposed 
when controversial questions of a peace-time order, like the 
Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Bill, were before the House. 
It also proposed motions and debated resolutions on internal 
aspects of the conduct of the war. At the same time, it 
made no attempt to interfere with the general process of 
wartime Government, to obstruct Government business, or 
to embarrass the Government by inconvenient debates. [t 
recognised its public duty to assist and not to hinder. In 
other words, it had tacitly agreed not to oppose, and the 
Government on its side had tacitly agreed not to introduce 
matters of a really contentious nature. There was a truce 
in the normal party conflict, and not a mere agreement not 
to contest bye-elections. 

The previous article surveyed events up to the 2gth 
February, when the Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Bill was 
before the House. It had been making very slow progress 
in Committee, and at the end of two days only eight ciauses 
had been considered. One more clause was considered on 
the 1st March, and on that day three divisions were challenged. 
Before the House met in the following week, however, there 
had been conversations “‘ through the usual channels,” and 
agreement had been reached to complete the Committee 
stage that day. The explanation was that the Government 
had insisted that, if the Bill was to take effect on the dates 
fixed, rapid action was essential. The Opposition did not 
wish to be fractious ; still less did they wish to be accused 
of obstructing increased pensions to necessitous women and 
aged people. A Labour member thought that “this 
arrangement through the usual channels is a perfect disgrace 
and that the Opposition ought not to be stultified by any 
threats of the Government in any way or shape.” However, 
discipline prevailed. A large number of amendments was 
not moved, hardly anybody except Ministers spoke from 
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the Government side, and, though ten divisions were called, 
the Committee stage was completed by 11-20 p.m. It was 
part of the arrangement that the Bill should be recommitted 
in respect of clause 11, but after a short debate it was 
reported without further amendment, and a few more hours 
sufficed to get the Bill through report. It was read a third 
time on the 11th March, a reasoned amendment against the 
“means test ” being moved by the Opposition. There were 
twenty-seven divisions on this Bill, including three votes 
against the suspension of the eleven o’clock rule. It must 
be realised, however, that the Bill had nothing whatever to 
do with the war. In fact, the relief of the Opposition at 
being able to exercise its function in the normal peace-time 
manner was obvious. Few of its members could accustom 
themselves to the unheroic position of candid friend of the 
Chamberlain Government. 

Much of the rest of the time of the House was occupied 
with more or less normal business, though strenuous 
opposition such as that to parts of the Pensions Bill was 
unnecessary. The Cotton Industry Bill required only two 
short debates, one of them after 11-30 p.m. The Agricultural 
Wages Regulation Amendment Bill was read a second time, 
after debate, without opposition, and only one division was 
challenged in committee. A debate took place on the order 
to increase children’s allowances under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, and a division was called. The Workmen’s 
Compensation (Supplementary Allowances) Bill was read a 
second time, after a division, but had not proceeded further 
before the Government fell. A Labour motion on the 
Palestine Land Regulations occupied a whole day, but was 
defeated upon a division. There was a short debate, without 
a division, on colonial policy. The adjournment was also 
used to raise the question of entrance examinations to the 
Civil Service. Half a day was taken up with a debate on the 
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Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the 
Industrial Population. India occupied two days—though 
here there was closer connection with the war. In fact, of 
the thirty-three Parliamentary days between the 1st March 
and the 9th May, fifteen days were taken up almost entirely 
by normal peace-time matters 

It was to be expected that at this time of the year matters 
relating to the war would be raised primarily on financial 
business. Seven of the twenty Supply days were taken 
before Whitsuntide. On the sth “March the Education 
Estimates were put down in order io have a debate on the 
educational effects of evacuation, and a division was «hen, 
The second day was purely formal, so as to enable the 
Labour Party to raise the subject of Palestine. The Air 
Estimates and Supplementary Estimates were put down on 
the 7th March so as to secure a debate on supply for the 
Air Force. This was an important debate because it enabled 
members to express their disappointment at the rate of 
progress. It was not entirely effective, however, because 
neither full criticism nor full defence was possible without 
giving information to the enemy. The Army Estimates were 
taken on the 12th March in order to discuss, primarily, the 
question of dependents’ allowances. On the 13th March 
the Vote of Credit was put down, and the Opposition took 
the opportunity of criticising the Government’s policy in 
respect of food supply. A division was taken on the motion 
that Mr. Speaker leave the Chair. On the third Supply day, 
on the 14th March, the main discussion was concentrated on 
questions relating to the Army. The Ministry of Supply 
came under concentrated fire when the report stage of the 
Vote of Credit was taken on the 15th March, and the 
adequacy of shipping control was discussed on the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill on the 18th March. The report stage of 
that Bill was used to debate the effect of the peace settlement 
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between Finland and the U.S.S.R. This was, so to speak, 
the preliminary skirmish in the battle which ended with the 
resignation of Mr. Chamberlain. Though no division was 
taken, it cannot be said that the Prime Minister obtained a 
victory. Particularly devastating were the criticisms of 
members on his own side, notably Mr. Hore-Belisha, Mr. 
Richard Law and Mr. Harold Macmillan. 

The cost of living was debated on the 2nd April on the 
Civil Estimates, and a division called on the motion for the 
Speaker to leave the Chair. The fourth Supply day, on the 
ith April, was purely formal, because a short debate took 
place on the events in Norway. On the fifth Supply day, 
on the 16th April, the Ministry of Labour vote was put 
down. Here, too, there was much effective criticism of the 
failure to make full use of the available man-power and to 
secure the best distribution of what was being used. The 
Budget was opened on the 23rd April, and the main criticism 
on the 24th and 25th was that the national effort, as measured 
by the estimates of expenditure, was still inadequate. The 
purchase tax was singled out for attack on the 1st May. 
Finally, the sixth and seventh Supply days were purely 
formal, because it was at once moved to report progress 
and the debates on Norway took place on the motion for the 
adjournment. 

It is not possible to discuss these debates in detail. 
Indeed, the avoidance of detail makes the general impression 
clearer. The machine worked well so long as the House 
was discussing peace-time issues. Some very effective 
“gingering ” was done in debates on special aspects of the 
wat as it affected the Home Front. There was a general 
intensification of criticism, in which both sides took part, 
leading eventually to the debate on the Norwegian adventure 
and the fall of the Government. The period of friendly 
ctiticism was a transitional phase. It was not possible to 
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carry out for long the principles laid down by Mr. Greenwood 
on the 13th September and quoted in the first article. One 
cannot continue to support the war and criticise the Govern. 
ment. Opposition of this character must lead to demands 
that the critics take office and do better—demands that 
cannot be resisted for long. Yet, for those who had no 
faith in Mr. Chamberlain as a war minister, the delay was 
not a misfortune. Earlier acquiescence in the formation of a 
“ truly National ”’ Government would have involved serving 
under Mr. Chamberlain in close association with the other 
members of the Munich triumvirate. The British Constitution 
has no well-oiled machinery for turning out a Prime Minister, 
because it always assumes that it is a Government and there- 
fore a patty which has to be defeated. Hitherto, death, 
disease and intrigue have been the only means for destroying 
a Prime Minister without an appeal to the electorate to 
destroy his majority. None of these means can be used by 
an Opposition. What the Labour Party did was to give 
Mr. Chamberlain enough rope to hang himself; the danger, 
as they saw it, was that he might in the process hang the 
country as well. 
Ill 

The new Government was formed on the 11th May, 
during the Whitsuntide recess. The House was summoned 
by telegram to meet on the 13th May to debate a motion, 
proposed by the Prime Minister, welcoming the formation of 
a Government “representing the united and _ inflexible 
resolve of the nation to prosecute the war with Germany to 
a victorious conclusion.” The Prime Minister spoke for six 
minutes only, and was followed by Mr. Lees-Smith, repre- 
senting those members of the Labour Party who were not 
members of the Government, and by Sir Percy Harris for 
the Liberal members. Mr. Spens welcomed the new Govern- 
ment as one who had voted for the old Government. 
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Mr. Maxton opposed the motion because it conflicted with 
his political beliefs and the principles on which he was 
dected to the House. He regretted the decision of the 
Labour Party to join the Government, and believed that the 
wat could be ended by mobilising anti-war opinion throughout 
the world, including Germany. Mr. Lloyd George expressed 
afew words of welcome. Mr. Lambert (who had voted for 
the Chamberlain Government) expressed suspicion of the 
Labour ministers, and seemed to think that the Liberal 
Nationals were not getting a fair deal. Mr. Hopkinson, as 
an independent member, emphasised the respousibilities of 
private members without political attachments, and Sir 
Stafford Cripps asked for a reform of parliamentary machinery 
in the new conditions. Mr. George Balfour followed Mr. 
Lambert in expressing the hope that Labour ministers would 
not be subject to outside :iictation. A few other members 
made short speeches, including two unrepentant Chamber- 
lainites. Mr. Maxton then challenged a division, but as there 
was Only one other I.L.P. member present, and he acted as 
teller with Mr. Maxton, the motion was carried by 381 votes 
tonil. Among those who voted for Mr. Churchill were 227 
of the 281 members who, five days before, had voted for 
Mr. Chamberlain. The yes-men thus continued to vote 
“Aye,” especially while junior offices were still unfilled, 
though it must be admitted that they had every reason to do 
so, since they were not passing a verdict on the past, and 
Mr. Chamberlain himself voted for the Government. 

As Sir Stafford Cripps said in this debate, “ the whole of 
out procedure and practice in the House of Commons is 
built up on the basis of having an effective organised 
opposition.” Mr. Maxton might stand like Horatio with his 
two colleagues on either hand while Mr. Gallacher shouted 
slogans against the serried ranks on both sides of the Tiber, 
but they could hardly be said to be an Opposition. On the 
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21st May the Prime Minister announced that in the circum. 
stances the provision for a salary for the Leader of the 
Opposition was in abeyance. However, it soon appeared 
that if there was not an Opposition there was nevertheless 
a “shadow Opposition” prepared to act for purposes of 
parliamentary procedure. There was some protest from the 
Conservative benches when Mr. Lees-Smith rose to ask the 
customary question about business. Later the Speaker 
announced that any ex-Minister of any party might sit on 
the front Opposition Bench, though this did not rule out 
those members of the Labour Party who had been invited to 
sit there during the Chamberlain era. He refused to say 
anything about Supply days, but on the 23rd May Mr. Attlee 
announced that the subjects for debate on those days would 
be arranged “ through the usual channels,” and that members 
of all parties were asked to make their wishes known through 
the whips. There has not yet been experience enough to 
show how this system will work; but the eighth Supply 
day was opened by Mr. Noel Baker for the “ shadow 
Opposition” and the ninth day by the President of the 
Board of Trade—the latter being followed by a Conservative 
member, and the debate being wound up by another 
Conservative and by the Parliamentary Secretary. Evidently, 
therefore, the first went to the Labour Party and the second 
to the Conservative Party. 
APPENDIX 
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DIVISIONS 
(ro 9TH May) 
No. of Divisions: 61. 
Highest Government Vote: 303 (Labour Amendment to 
Address). 
Lowest Government Vote: 113 (Industrial Assurance Bill, 
Committee). 
Lowest Government Majority : 21 (Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations). 
Highest Opposition Vote: z00 (Adjournment : re Norway). 
Average Vote: Government, 177; Opposition, 110. 








THE END OF AN EPOCH 
By A. L. Rowse 


“ To tell the truth needs no art at all, and that is why I always believe 
in it.” (Mr. Stanley Baldwin on ‘ Rhetoric’, Cambridge Union, March, 
1924.) 

“] have just assumed the duties and responsibilities that attach to the 
office of Prime Minister. I am entering on them at an age when most 
people are thinking of retiring from active work, but I have hitherto led 
a sober and a temperate life. I am informed that I am sound in mind and 
limb, and I am not afraid of the physical labours which may be entailed 
upon me.” (Mr. Neville Chamberlain, speech on being elected Leader of the 
Conservative Party, 31st May, 1937.) 


PERIOD of nine years, one of the most fateful 

in the history of our country, came to an end 

with the overthrow of the Chamberlain Govern- 

ment. It is probable that future historians will 
be hard put to it to find another period comparable in 
folly and disgrace, in corruption of the very sources of 
judgment, in lack of vision and criminal obtuseness in high 
places, unless they go to the twelve-year rule of Lord North 
and George III which ended in the loss of America. It is 
impossible here to do justice to the humiliating period that 
we have lived through since 1931: it would need the pen 
(and the space) of a Swift or a Voltaire, the brush of a 
Hogarth or a Rouault, the pencil of a Low. 

What are we to think of a period of which the decisive 
political manifestations were the two trick elections of 1931 
and 193;—the former based on financial panic, the latter on 
a deliberate fraud; the solid mass of Tory yes-men in the 
House of Commons who sat there year after year voting for 
the wrong things, backing the wrong horses on the wrong 
courses, greeting the loss of strategic position after position 
to our enemies, Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, 
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Czecho-Slovakia, if not with rapture, at any rate with com- 
placency and cheers; yes-men who would listen to no 
warnings from Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, Mr. Amery, Lord 
Cranborne, Mr. Duff-Cooper, let alone Lloyd George and 
Liberals and Labour men; yes-men whom nothing would 
unsettle, so tenacious was their misguided instinct of self- 
preservation, until the military disasters to their country 
blasted them out of their position after those two days’ 
momentous debate ? What are we to think of a period whose 
typical diplomatic representatives were Sir Francis Lindley 
at Tokyo, Lord Perth in Rome, Sir Neville Henderson in 
Berlin,’ with Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare in 
charge of the Foreign Office? Of a period whose charac- 
teristic publicists were Lord Elton and Mr. Arthur Bryant ? 
Whose great statesmen, responsible for the lives of forty 
million Englishmen and the safety of a great Empire, were 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain? The head of a family 
with a great tradition in our history has said: “ It has been 
my ill-fortune to have lived under the two worst Prime 
Ministers that England has ever had.” That is perhaps 
going a little far, but not very much too far. 

It is only possible here to single out one or two of the 
leading characteristics of this period now at an end, to 
diagnose its peculiar quality, perhaps rather its pathology. 

And first it should be said that this period is really a 
continuation, and a worsening, of the years since 1922. It 
is in the past nine years that we have seen the fruition of 
the mistakes, both of commission and omission, of those 
eatlier years. Yet the situation might have been saved after 


1 We have been favoured with Sir Neville Henderson’s own account of his reactions 
nth cgpeinmens fe. his Failure of a Mission, p. 13): “‘ In the first place, a sense of my 
own inadequacy for what was obviously the most difficult and most important post 
in the whole of the diplomatic service.” In that, at least, he was evidently right enough. 
bi , and deriving from the first, that it could only mean that I had been specially 
selected by Providence for the definite mission of, as I trusted, helping to preserve the 
peace of the world.” That in itself should be enough to disqualify him from such a 
post: a completely mistaken conception of an ambassador’s function. 
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1931: all was not yet lost; but, instead, we have watched 
with the fatal fascination of some tragedy being enacted 
upon the stage of Europe, every opportunity being lost, 
every wrong turning taken, the whole thing muddled and 
mishandled. How has it been possible ? After the last war, 
the great democracies took the opportunity to throw over 
the first-class men who had led them to victory, in favour of 
comfortable second- and third-raters. The United States 
threw over Woodrow Wilson for the miserable Harding and 
the unspeakable Coolidge ; France threw over Clémenceau; 
in Great Britain, the Conservative Party threw out Lloyd 
George for a Bonar Law and then Baldwin and then Neville 
Chamberlain. During all these years from 1922 to 1940 the 
Conservative Party was responsible for keeping out the one 
man of transcendent political ability this country had, at the 
height of his experience and European prestige. 

But the period since 1931 has had its own peculiarly 
nauseating quality. Nor is it difficult to define. Apart from 
the disasters which have overtaken our policy, the failures 
which all can now see, and which it is not my purpose to 
go into, there has been a lack of candour, government by 
fraud and deceit, which has sapped and undermined the old 
efficacy of Parliamentary and democratic institutions in this 
country. Mr. Baldwin said in his Rectorial address to the 
students of Edinburgh University on “‘ Truth and Politics”: 
“Though it has been accepted through the ages that half a 
loaf is better than no bread, half a truth is not only not 
better than no truth, it is worse than many lies, and the slave 
of lies and half-truths is ignorance. Ignorance, static and 
inert, is bad, but ignorance in motion, as Goethe once 
observed, is the most terrible force in nature, for it may 
destroy in its passage the accumulated mental and material 
capital of generations.””* 

1 Earl Baldwin: On England, pp. 96-97. 
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Lord Baldwin should know. He is no doubt right: the 
half-truths that were ladled out to an ignorant electorate by 
the National Government from its very inception to its end, 
were in the event more disastrous even than the many lies 
of Hitler and Goebbels. For they, at any rate, never dis- 
guised from their people the desperately serious nature of 
the struggle upon which they had embarked the nation, and 
the heroic efforts that were required from the German people 
in the course of it. Whereas Mr. Baldwin, who knew for 
two whole years previously the danger into which our 
relations with Germany had passed, confessed in his swan- 
song as Prime Minister, that he had not told the people, for 
he “could not imagine anything that would make the loss 
of the election, from my point of view, more certain.” After 
that, he ceased to be Prime Minister and was succeeded by 
Mr. Chamberlain. But that did not improve matters. 

The fact was that the real reason for our demoralisation 
as a people went far deeper than the shortcomings of these 
two men; it was to be found in the very nature of the 
National Government. That Government had the lie in the 
soul from the very beginning. It was founded in fraud and 
it lived by fraud. Its purpose in 1931 and onwards was to 
collect together all the electoral support it could from all 
quarters by all means in order to isolate the Labour Move- 
ment and keep it out of power for good. The very idea of 
National Government was thus to undermine and destroy 
the effective working of parliamentary democracy, in which 
Government was kept up to the mark by a strong Opposition 
that could be called upon to replace it if things went wrong. 
It brought into being a coalition of all classes against the 
working class. It does not affect the analysis in the least 
that the majority of people voted for them. If you have all 
the instruments of power and persuasion in your hands, you 
can easily bring the majority over to your side. The old 
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nationalist assumptions of liberal democracy were out of 
date, even if they ever did apply. Conservatives well knew 
that. Actually the real interests of 75 per cent of the 
community were represented by the Labour Movement, even 
though they may not have realised it,’ and the patriotic interest 
of the country’s security as well, though the Labour Party’s 
spokesmen were incapable of putting it across. 

In these circumstances, the technique of “ National” 
Government was to soothe and swaddle opinion, to let no 
clear ideas of the issues at home and abroad get hold of the 
minds of the people, to lull them into a sense of false security 
when the gravest dangers were accumulating for our country 
abroad. It must be said that the responsible Ministers and 
their henchmen in the Press were great masters of the 
technique. They ruled the public mind by suggestion. 
Anyone who wished to rouse the public to the dangers 
impending was an “ alarmist,” or, to quote the elegant word 
of that great statesman, Sir Samuel Hoare, a “ jitter-bug,” if 
not a “‘ war-monger”’; those who saw all that we stood to 
gain by upholding collective security in Europe were 
denounced by Mr. Chamberlain himself as “‘ blood-thirsty 
pacifists.” The collective security system of the League was 
to him “‘ mere midsummer madness ;” and selling it to our 
enemies was “ realism.” (Perhaps “ selling ” is a misnomer, 
for they were not even paid for the services they rendered.) 
All was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. Was 
not Mr. Baldwin Prime Minister, and after him Mr. Chamber- 
lain? Was not Sir John Simon at the Foreign Office and 
afterwards at the Exchequer ? 

It was extraordinarily effective. It was impossible to g*t 
any sense of the real situation across to the people. They 
were lulled to sleep, they were doped and duped until they 


woke up to find themselves engaged in a war for their very 


1 Cf. Rousseau: “‘ What makes the will general is less the number of voters than 
the common interest uniting them.” 
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existence, and inadequately prepared for it. Bitterly as one 
may feel about the matter as a political candidate responsible 
for one’s Own Constituency, it is as nothing when one thinks 
that all the warnings of Mr. Winston Churchill, with his 
immense experience and prestige, his oratory and command 
of the pen to recommend him, went as unheeded as those of 
any Labour candidate. You have only to read his collection 
of speeches, Arms and the Covenant—or Mt. Attlee’s, for that 
matter'—and compare them with Mr. Chamberlain’s, to 
gauge the extent of the tragedy, the national folly. 

Yet nothing could be done about it until after nine 
months of war, nine months of defeat and disaster, of 
blundering and indecision, we had reached the very verge 
of the abyss. The extraordinary thing was that the more 
these men failed, the more they held on. There never can 
have been such a religion of failure, such tenacity and faith 
in being wrong. The more Chamberlainism failed, the more 
disasters it had to its credit, the more people clung to it and 
its visible expression, the late Prime Minister. I remember 
now an idiot woman in my own constituency—she was an 
average woman of the Conservative Party, a member of her 
Women’s Institute—who said to me after Munich with that 
fanatic look in her eyes: “‘ Mr. Rowse, don’t you think that 
Mr. Chamberlain is the most wonderful man who ever 
lived?” A friend of mine, only the other day, before the 
overturn of the Chamberlain Government, was in converse 
with a banker in the train, who told him that this war was very 
like the last, except that in this one, under Mr. Chamberlain, 
we had so much better leadership. Poor Lloyd George ! 

Whatever can explain such a state of mind? How can it 
be accounted for? Mr. Harold Nicolson has made some 
brilliant observations on the fascinating, if repulsive, 
phenomenon of Chamberlainism : 


“The true nature of the devotion which he inspires in so 
*v.C.R. Attlee : War Comes to Britain. 
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many of his followers is something which ought to be analysed 
and examined by those who are interested in the condition and 
future of the Conservative party. It is not the descendants of 
the old governing classes who display the greatest enthusiasm 
for their leader ; it is rather the descendants of the industrial 
revolution. Mr. Chamberlain is the idol of the business men ; 
they feel that he understands their perplexities, their ignorance, 
their sad little optimisms, their harmless ambitions ; they have 
during all these years identified themselves with this repre- 
sentative of the backbone of England, and any decline in his 
prestige is a decline in their own.” * 

Very illuminating, very true. The fact is that Chamber- 
lainism is a phenomenon of decadence, of decline: it is an 
expression of the declining hold of the rich middle-class, who 
did great things for England and for themselves in the 
nineteenth century, upon the life of the country. After the 
last war, but especially after their experience of the world- 
depression which coincided with the Labour Government 
of 1929-1931, they felt themselves to be on the defensive. 
They were determined to hold on to what they had got, a 
sentiment which they successfully, though fraudulently, 
communicated to a vast number of people whose little 
property was in no danger from a Labour Government. But 
it has been the property-sense which has dominated the years 
since 1931, until the fact became too evident that you could 
not conduct a European war on it. That was at the bottom 
of all their politics from 1931 onward. In the old days, the 
Conservative party had principles which it was possible to 
defend, and to respect if you did not agree with them. Men 
like Disraeli, or Salisbury, or Balfour had an intellectual 
position which could be defended as against that of Gladstone, 
John Morley or Asquith—or even Mill or Marx for that 
matter. But the National Government could in its very 


1 The Spectator, May 17, 1940. 
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nature have no principle, except that of holding on to what 
they or their supporters had got. It was therefore always 
open to interest pressures, and pursued an unprincipled con- 
cessionism—making concessions to whatever interest was 
strong enough to bring pressure to bear, even to sections of 
the Labour Movement, to the Trade Unions, to the weaknesses 
of democratic opinion—as the price of remaining on in office. 

The effect was utterly demoralising to all concerned, 
corrupting to political morale, and ruinous to the country. In 
the circumstances of the modern mass-electorate, leadership 
becomes a matter of infinitely greater importance than ever 
before ; it is vital that the morale of the people should not 
be sapped by telling the people only what the people love to 
hear. There is something seriously wrong with parliamentary 
democracy as we have known it in the years since the last war, 
though what has happened since 1931 is not so much the 
fault of democracy itself as of the use which has been made of 
democracy to trick and deceive it, and govern by fraud and 
humbug. The National Governments could not have 
continued to hold power if the real nature of their hold upon 
power and the facts of the situation had been realised by the 
mass of the people. No doubt it could be argued, better fraud 
than force ; but fraud can be as destructive as force. 

Whence, it may be asked, came that peculiar flavour, the 
moral tone of Chamberlainism, that extraordinary smugness, 
that self-righteousness, that impermeable and fatuous com- 
placency which all the chosen, inner circle exuded ? It was a 
chief instrument in their technique, by which they muffled 
all clarity of thinking in the country, and stifled all criticism ; 
it was a defence-mechanism which they all used, much as a 
grass-snake emits an unpleasant odour with which to defend 
itself: it was their characteristic smell by which you could 
recognise them a mile away. I offer this suggestion towards 
_ 4 more complete analysis of Chamberlainism when the time 
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comes. It has not been noticed how closely connected the 
inner circle of Baldwin-Chamberlainism was with the higher 
ranks of Nonconformity. Nonconformity in the nineteenth- 
century had a contribution, of a sort, to make to English 
society ; social progress and humanitarian causes owed 
something to the Nonconformist conscience and its power of 
moral indignation. But political Nonconformity in delj- 
quescence, without its conscience, has been a sorry spectacle 
in these past years ; there remained only its peculiar brand of 
self-satisfaction. It was very strong with the men of 1931, 
the men of Munich. Mr. Baldwin boasts of his descent from 
a long line of Nonconformist divines ; Mr. Chamberlain is a 
Unitarian ; Sir John Simon the son of a minister ; Sir Samuel 
Hoare descended from Quaker stock; Lord Runciman the 
beau idéal of a Wesleyan with their worship of wealth and 
worldly success; Sir Kingsley Wood, another Wesleyan; 
there is Mr. Ernest Brown, whose favourite activity, I gather, 
is local preaching. 

Many of these characteristics are to be noted in precise 
and documentary form in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches : they 
make such illuminating, if sickening, reading now.’ Still, the 
personal characteristics of Mr. Chamberlain have some 
historic importance ; for, strange as it may seem in the case of 
so obviously second-rate an individual, his was peculiarly a 
period of personal rule. No one can say that his was nota 
strong personality : he stamped it upon his administration as 
no other recent Prime Minister has done. He pursued a 
personal foreign policy to which he sacrificed his Foreign 
Secretary and Under Secretary, and the corporate, accumulated 
wisdom of the Foreign Office itself. When he went to 
Munich, he did not take the Foreign Secretary or any 


authoritative representative of the Foreign Office, but his | 


1 The Struggle for Peace: by the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, edited by Arthur [ 
Bryant. From the difficulty I had in procuring a copy of this work, one might have | 


supposed that it had been withdrawn from circulation. 
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alter ego, the Chief Industrial Adviser to the Government, Sir 
Horace Wilson. For this person’s knowledge or competence 
in the realm of foreign affairs there is no more evidence than 
in the case of Mr. Chamberlain. The result may be seen today. 

In reading through these speeches one gets the clearest 
impression: the vanity and self-satisfaction of the old man 
arrived late at high office, his ignorance of foreign affairs, his 
utter lack of vision. We find him again and again defending 
the “ good faith ” of the Italian Government in the House of 
Commons. In October, 1937, he was insisting against Sir 
Archibald Sinclair that there was no official confirmation of 
the landing of Italian troops in Spain ; the occupation of the 
Balearics was an “‘ unfounded idea”; the movement of 
Italian troops into Libya at that time had no “ connection 
with present events.” * No wonder poor Mr. Gallacher was 
reduced to interjecting “Nothing means anything”: that 
exactly described the situation. The martyrdom of a friendly 
Republican Spain was allowed to go on; no notice taken of 
the bombing of Guernica, in which the Nazis tried out the 
methods subsequently employed against Poland, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, France and which, alas (June, 1940), we 
daily wait to experience ourselves. British ships that took 
supplies to the Spanish Republic were stigmatised as seeking 
only profits, a curiously-motivated attack for an ardent 
believer in the profit-making system; they were to enter 
Spanish ports at their own risk. Justice for the Spanish 
Government was described as “ intervening on one side.” * 
The whole idea of collective security, with which our own 
safety was bound up, is misrepresented as “ going to war with 
evetybody.”* The low-down cliché of the petit-bourgeois 
mentality that the collective system meant being “ the police- 


_ man of the world ” is repeated to the herd of cheering Tories. 
_ No wonder he was the idol of the small-minded business-man. 
| Noconception that it was our own country’s safety which was 


pp. 36-40. 2p. 58. 3p. $9. * p.60, 
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being betrayed bit by bit into the hands of our enemies even 
entered his mind or theirs. How different from Mr. Churchill’s 
informed and historic perception that our safety was bound 
up with that of the other European peoples against the Fascist 
aggressors | 

Our security on that flank was betrayed in Spain. Yet in 
the New Year of 1938, “I do not want you .. . to think 
that I am anxious to be relieved of my office.” ' There is al] 
the tenacity of the septuagenarian in that : would that he had 
been relieved! Instead, it took a series of disasters and 4 
political revolution to remove him, and even then, to the last, 
he was appealing to his “ friends ” in the House. Over Czecho- 
Slovakia and the deepening danger it was the same story : in 
July, 1938, he had “ never enjoyed better health and spirits ” ; 
his efforts had “already changed the atmosphere on the 
Continent for the better.”* In September he was accepting 
Hitler’s assurance that his Sudeten demands were his last 
territorial claims in Europe.* Lord Runciman, an appropriate 
choice, was sent to facilitate the break-up of Czecho-Slovakia. 
We know from the notorious interview with American 
journalists which appeared in the Montreal Star, that the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain had committed himself to the view 
that neither Britain nor France nor Russia could fight for the 
defence of Czecho-Slovakia even if they wanted to, that 
Czecho-Slovakia “ could not survive in its present form” and 
that “frontier revision might be advisable.”* Hitler and 
Ribbentrop must have found all this distinctly encouraging. 

Even more important was the obvious distaste for any 
common policy with Soviet Russia, in that reflecting the 
attitude of the whole class he represented; while the 
exclusion of Soviet Russia from the discussions concerning 
the fate of Czecho-Slovakia was fatal not only in that 


particular matter but also to the development of a common 


- 65. wv. 237, 241. 8p. 275. 
“R. W. Seton-Watson : From Munich to Danzig, pp. 38-9. 
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front with the Western Powers. When Hitler presented his 
ultimatum, with demands that threatened the republic’s 
existence, the British public was told in a broadcast of 
unparalleled meanness that it was “a quarrel in a far-away 
country between people of whom we know nothing.”* The 
Munich Agreement was described by Mr. Chamberlain in 
Disraeli’s words as “‘ Peace with Honour” :? no one observed 
at the time that Salisbury afterwards admitted that at Berlin 
in 1876 we had backed the wrong horse. The Agreement 
was also described as bringing “‘ Peace in our time.’ It 
lasted precisely eleven months. Yet after Munich Mr. 
Chamberlain insisted: “I have nothing to be ashamed of. 
Let those who have, hang their heads.”* In December he 
was “ not conscious of the approach of old age either in my 
mental or physical powers.”® On his seventieth birthday he 
was able to congratulate himself on being “ still sound in 
wind and limb.”* Six months later this country was engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with Germany, inadequately 
prepared mentally, morally and materially: a war of which 
the essence of the situation was that though Britain and 
France together had superior man-power to Germany, and 
vastly greater resources to draw upon, we were caught in a 
position of signal inferiority at the time in both. And this 
after nine years of National Government, to Hitler’s seven. 
What is the explanation of this extraordinary passage in 
our history? It is, quite briefly, that the class of rich 
business-men of whom Mr. Chamberlain was the ideal 
tepresentative, and before him that other business-man, Mr. 
Baldwin—the men who made the “ National ” Government 
and stood behind it all along—have been so paralysed by 
the contrary pulls of their class-interest and the interest of 
the country, that they have ended, for the most part uncon- 
sciously, in betraying the country they ruled. Ignominious 


The Struggle for Peace, p. 275. *p. 302. ®p. 303. *p. 311. 
P- 377- P. 413. 
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and disastrous as their period of rule has been in time of 
peace, they were still less competent to lead the country in 
time of war: at the bottom of their failure was the fact that 
you cannot conduct a totalitarian war and preserve their 
system of private enterprise. But so entrenched were these 
men in power, throughout the Conservative Party, which 
had become their party, in the House of Commons, which 
had become their club, that it has taken disasters of the 
gteatest magnitude to bring it to an end. Their fall repre- 
sents a political revolution of the first importance, the 
significance of which has hardly been realised in the crisis of 
our fate in the war itself. 

But it is surely of great significance for the future that 
the country to save itself has had to turn for leadership to a 
combination of aristocrats with the working-class movement. 
Whatever is the issue of the war, Chamberlainism has fallen, 
like Lucifer, never to rise again. The men of Munich and 
of these years that the locusts have eaten have been uprooted, 
scattered, some kicked upstairs, some out of office altogether, 
some sent abroad ignominiously to fetch home payment for 
the services they rendered. The men who have been right 
all along, Churchill, the Labour leaders and the Conservative 
rebels, are in control of the war: it is they who occupy the 
key-positions. And all this rests upon an anomalous position 
in the House of Commons, where the Conservative caucus 
and Mr. Chamberlain still have a majority. The House will 
have in time to be brought into proper relation both with 
the Government and the country. Wartime Socialism has 
been brought into being overnight. There is a new spirit 
abroad in the nation. Yet all now awaits the arbitrament of 
war. If we win, it will begin a new page in our country’s 
history. But that is another story. What is certain is that 
an epoch of unparalleled ignominy in our history is ended, 
even though it has to be atoned for in blood. 
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INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 
By D. GraHamM POLE 


URING the past two years the Indian National 

Congress and its Committees have passed reso- 

lution after resolutioa against the participation by 

India in any imperialistic war. They at the same 
time expressed sympathy with Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Republican Spain and other small nations of Europe. Con- 
gtess also left no doubt as to its dissatisfaction with the 
Munich settlement, characterising it as a surrender on the 
part of Great Britain to Hitlerism. They were convinced 
that Great Britain would not put up a fight on behalf of 
Poland and that the invasion of that country by the Nazis 
would merely lead to another Munich settlement. They 
argued on two diametrically opposed lines—in one breath 
that Hitlerism should be put an end to by strong nations 
protecting weaker nations and, in the same breath, that 
India would take no part in any imperialistic war started by 
Great Britain. 

On the declaration of war the Viceroy, in a broadcast 
talk, announced India’s participation in the war. It is 
unfortunate that, in the state of Indian feeling, no attempt 
was made even to make a show of consulting either the 
Congress organisation or its leaders or even the Prime 
Ministers and Governments of the Provinces. In spite of 
this omission, however, Mr. Gandhi went to Simla, saw the 
Viceroy, and in his personal capacity offered unconditional 
support to Great Britain, France and Poland. Notwith- 
standing his strict adherence to non-violence he went as far 
as to say: “As Mr. Chamberlain has stated, the only force 
that Herr Hitler can perhaps understand is brute force,” 
clearly implying that England was justified in entering the 
war. A few days later, referring to Poland’s resistance to 
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Germany, he stated that resistance by arms to Germany’s 
attack was, in a way, non-violence. 

When the war started there was great enthusiasm ip 
India and great sympathy was felt for Poland. Mr. Gandhi, 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore sent 
telegrams of friendship and support to the President of 
Poland. There was no anti-British feeling and when Mr. 
Gandhi, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
said that India would give unconditional support, the whole 
of India was at one with that opinion. It would not have 
been difficult in the first week of the war to rally Indian 
opinion. This sympathy was not encouraged or diverted into 
useful and practical channels and it gradually evaporated 
when, within three weeks, Poland was crushed without any 
apparent material assistance having been given to her by 
either France or England. India, which was in the beginning 
of the war not so much a friendly neutral as a powerful ally, 
was allowed to drift into an attitude of suspense and 
neutrality, which afterwards gave way to unfriendly neutrality. 

In his speech to the Legislative Assembly early in 
September the Viceroy said that Federation would be held 
up till after the war. There was in his speech, however, no 
constructive suggestion to win over Indian public opinion. 

The Working Committee of Congress passed a resolution 
offzring its sympathy to Poland, to France and to Great 
Britain, but at the same time it called upon Britain to declare 
her war aims with particular reference to her intentions in 
regard to India. They wanted Great Britain to make her 
position clear on two points: (1) the demand for the grant 
of full Dominion Status for India as soon as the war ended, 
and (2) some immediate step as earnest for the securing of 
full Dominion Status at the end of the war. In other words 
Congress wanted responsibility in the Central Government 
at once. 
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Great hopes were raised and rumours were widely current 
in regard to a new coalition ministry in the Central Govern- 
ment consisting of representatives of the three major parties, 
namely, the Congress, the Muslim League and the Indian 
States. Responsible British newspapers like the Times of 
India of Bombay and the Statesman of Calcutta, both advocated 
some such move on the part of the British Government. 

The Viceroy interviewed various Congress leaders—first 
Mr. Gandhi, then Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Rajendra 
Prasad (President of the Congress), then Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel and later Mr. Jinnah, the Muslim League’s representative. 
Following on these meetings every real or supposed minority 
camoured to be heard before the Viceroy and the British 
Government declared their new Indian policy. To meet this 
demand the Viceroy saw altogether fifty-two “leaders ” of 
India belonging to the Congress, Muslim League, Depressed 
Classes, Liberal Federation, Hindu Mahasabha, to mention a 
few. All this meant an unfortunate delay of weeks before 
anything was settled. 

On 17th October the Viceroy made a statement in which 
he promised to call a conference of all parties at the end of 
the war for the consideration of Dominion Status. So far 
as the second demand of the Congress was concerned, the 
Viceroy offered to have a Consultative Committee for War 
chosen from panels of different parties in the country. 

The Viceroy’s statement was considered by the Congress 
to be unsatisfactory and they called upon the Ministries in 
the Congress Government Provinces to resign, which they 
did. The Provinces concerned were Bombay, Madras, 
United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Central Provinces, North- 
West Frontier Province, and Assam. ‘The Governors of 
the various Provinces appointed Advisers from amongst 
the Indian Civil Servants. The appointment of Civil 
Servants as Advisers certainly caused less bitterness than the 
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appointment of Indian Ministers from minority communities 
would have done. 

The Viceroy once again sent for Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Rajendra 
Prasad as representing the Congress, and Mr. Jinnah repre. 
senting the Muslim League, to attend a joint conference at 
the Vice-regal Lodge. The result was summed up by the 
Viceroy in the statement issued by him with the corre. 
spondence between himself and these three leaders. Following 
on this, on 2nd November, just a fortnight after his previous 
statement, the Viceroy, on behalf of the British Government, 
went a step further and in a letter to the leaders wrote: 
“‘ The proposition which I invited you and the other gentle- 
men present to consider as the leaders of the Congress and 
the Muslim League, was that, given the greatest importance 
of ensuring harmonious working at the Centre, you should 
enter upon discussions between yourselves with a view to 
discovering whether you could reach a basis of agreement 
between yourselves in the provincial field, consequent on 
which you could let me have proposals which would result 
in representatives of your two organisations immediately 
participating in the Central Government as members of my 
Executive Council.” 

This was a big step forward and there is little doubt but 
that if this proposal to enlarge the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council by including representatives of the Congress and 
the Muslim League, had been made early in September, 
when the Viceroy addressed the Legislative Assembly, it 
would have met with a better reception and with more 
chance of acceptance. Coming when it did it had no chance 
of acceptance. 

The Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments of Governors and Advisers have shown great tact and 
patience in handling the situation. The Governors have 
gone out of their way to create an impression that the 
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policies laid down by the various Congress Governments 
are to be continued by the temporary and transitional 
Governments of Advisers. 

The situation in November and December was bad, but 
it was made worse by the Working Committee’s resolution 
passed at Wardha during the last week of December. The 
Congress Committee urged the necessity of observing with 
due solemnity Independence Day on 26th January, 1940. 
They called upon all Congress Committees and individual 
Congress men to take the Independence Pledge. The Pledge 
inter alia stated: “ The British Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom, but has 
based itself on the exploitation of the masses and has ruined 
India economically, politically, culturally and spiritually. We 
believe, therefore, that India must sever the British connection 
and attain Purna Swaraj or complete independence.” The 
adoption of this Independence Pledge was a measure of the 
general Ceterioration of the political situation in India as no 
efforts had been made in the months of November and 
December to improve matters. The policy of drift adopted 
both by the British Government and the Congress was 
responsible for the worsening of the Indian situation. 

The speech of the Viceroy at the Orient Club, Bombay, 
on roth January, was still another great advance. In this 
speech he said: “‘ His Majesty’s Government have made it 
clear, both through statements issued by myself, and in 
Parliament, that their objective for India is full Dominion 
Status—Dominion Status, too, of the Statute of Westminster 
vatiety ; that, so far as the intermediate period is concerned 
(and it is their desire to make that intermediate period the 
shortest practicable) they are ready to consider the reopening 
of the scheme of the Act of 1935, so soon as practicable 
after the war, with the aid of Indian opinion; that they are 
prepared in the meantime, subject to such local adjustments 
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between the leaders of the great communities as may be 
necessaty to ensure harmonious working, and as an immediate 
earnest of their intention, to expand the Executive Councijj 
of the Governor-General by the inclusion of a small number 
of political leaders ; and that they are ready and anxious to 
give all the help they can to overcome the difficulties that 
confront us and that confront India to-day.” 

This was regarded as “a straightforward, frank, sincere 
and honest statement,” and the political situation was greatly 
improved. It is a calamity that the British Government 
time and again delay matters till the situation deteriorates 
almost beyond repair. Three months of suspicion and distrust 
of British intentions had left a mark on the Indian mind, 
which had now become more cautious. 

When the Viceroy arrived in Delhi in the third week of 
January he invited Mr. Gandhi to meet him. He had two 
hours’ discussion on the political situation with Mr. Gandhi 
and again met him on February sth. It was arranged that 
Mr. Gandhi would have several meetings with the Viceroy 
and that, between these meetings, he would see Mr. Jinnah 
and make a strong effort at communal unity. Mr. Jinnah 
had already been approached and had agreed to meet him. 
Just before Mr. Gandhi saw the Viceroy, Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan had gone to Delhi and had met the Viceroy. It was 
common talk that his good offices would be available to 
bring about a rapprochement between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans. Fazul Huq, Prime Minister of Bengal, made a 
very friendly speech in Delhi and it was clear that these two 
Musalman leaders from the Punjab and Bengal would have 
had no hesitation in denouncing Mr. Jinnah’s leadership and 
acting independently of him, if the latter continued to take 
an impossibly obstinate attitude. The news therefore that 
Mr. Gandhi, after his two hours’ talk with the Viceroy, had 
decided to return to Shegoan (now named Sevagran) neat 
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Wardha without seeing Mr. Jinnah or without waiting for 
further interviews with the Viceroy, came as a surprise. 
Next day the official communique was issued, along with 
Mr. Gandhi’s statement. The official communique stated 
that a prolonged and friendly discussion took place in which 
the whole position was exhaustivély explained to Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Gandhi had made it clear at the outset of the conversations 
that he had no mandate from the Congress Working 
Committee and that he was not empowered to commit it in 
any way and that he could speak on behalf of himself only. 
The communique further stated that what the Viceroy had 
offered to Mr. Gandhi was on the lines of what he had stated 
publicly at the Orient Club. Mr. Gandhi expressed appre- 
ciation of the spirit in which the proposals were made, but 
they did not in his view, at this stage, meet the full demand 
of the Congress Party. He suggested, and the Viceroy 
agreed, that in the circumstances it would be preferable to 
defer, for the present, further discussion with the object of 
reaching a solution of the difficulties which had arisen. 

Mr. Gandhi’s attitude is very puzzling. First, he goes 
as the representative and dictator of the Congress to see the 
Viceroy, but he escapes responsibility by saying, at the start, 
that he speaks on behalf of himself only. Whenever a difficult 
situation arises in the course of the discussion Mr. Gandhi 
would shake off all responsibility from his own shoulders 
and say that he could not speak on behalf of the Congress. 
It almost looks as if Mr. Gandhi is exploiting, perhaps 
unconsciously, the Viceroy’s friendship for him. He knows 
that the Viceroy means business and that the Viceroy would 
go as far as possible. He also cannot fail to realise that the 
Viceroy is subject to certain limitations, having to work 
under the instructions of the British Cabinet, who could not 
overnight abdicate their power in India ; and yet Mr. Gandhi 
wants the gift of independence for India from the Viceroy. 
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At the same time he makes no constructive suggestions for 
the satisfactory solution of the four main difficulties in India 
viz. defence, British commercial interests, the place of Indian 
Princes in the new constitution, and the communal problem, 

Terrible disappointment was felt that no compromise was 
arrived at between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi and it was 
clear that the Congress Ministries would not return to office 
for some time to come at least. Then came Lord Zetland’s 
interview with the Sunday Times of 11th February in which 
Lord Zetland (then Secretary of State for India) said that it 
was unfortunate that the Congress spokesman made a fetish 
of the word “ independence ” since he was convinced that 
this had created a false impression in Great Britain of the 
aim which the vast majority of Indians had in view. Lord 
Zetland’s statement seemed to have caused great offence to 
Mr. Gandhi although it is difficult to see why. 

It is perfectly true to point out that talk of independence 
puts into a very difficult position the British friends of India, 
official and non-official, who have been pressing on the 
authorities the claim for India’s right to self-government. 
The Viceroy has, though late, conceded on behalf of the 
British Government India’s claim to Dominion Status. Mr. 
Gandhi’s criticism of Lord Zetland’s statement was the first 
indication to the country that for the moment Mr. Gandhi 
himself had banged the door against further negotiations 
and the optimistic atmosphere created during the second half 
of January gave way once again to doubts and pessimism. 

After Mr. Gandhi’s interview with the Viceroy, the latter 
saw Mr. Jinnah and the agreed communique issued on the 
subject stated that the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government 
are “ fully alive to the necessity of safeguarding the legitimate 
interests of the minorities.” 

The one bright spot in the Indian political horizon is 


Mr. Gandhi’s statement, day after day, that he is not going | 
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to launch civil disobedience in the immediate future. He 
admits that the atmosphere of non-violence is not there for 
him to start such a movement. 

The resolution later passed by Congress did not help 
matters. In it they stated that: “‘ The Congress withdrew 
the Ministries from the Provinces where the Congress had a 
majority in order to dissociate India from the war and to 
enforce the Congress determination to free India from foreign 
domination. This preliminary step must naturally be followed 
by civil disobedience, to which the Congress will unhesi- 
tatingly resort as soon as the Congress organisation is 
considered fit enough for the purpose, or in case circumstances 
so shape themselves as to precipitate a crisis.” (Italics mine.) 

This last phrase is significant. It is at once a warning 
and a threat. The Congress idea was no doubt so to 
manceuvre things that, without resorting to civil disobedience, 
it would get some of its leaders in different parts of the 
country to make anti-war speeches, and thus compel 
Government to take action against them under the Defence 
of India Act. Congress would then feel itself in a position 
to say that it was the Government that took the offensive, 
and that Government alone should bear the full responsibility 
for the launching of civil disobedience in the country. 

Mr. Jinnah, the Moslem leader, then came out with a 
new proposal—to divide India into Hindu and Moslem 
States. He insists that the Moslem League should be 
tecognised as the only body entitled to speak for the Mus- 
salmans of India, in spite of the fact that great numbers of 
the community are outside its ranks and refuse to recognise 
its authority, including the Momins, the Arhars, the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema (which is strongly supported by orthodox Mussal- 
mans), and the Congress Mussalmans of whom there are 
many. The President of the Indian National Congress is 
himself a Mussalman. That way lies trouble and innumerable 
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“ Ulsters.” In addition to the opposition of the Mussalmans 
I have mentioned such a scheme would meet with the 
strongest opposition from the nearly 300 million Hindus ip 
India. 

Two recent events, very different in character, have 
probably tended to make the position of India with regard 
to Great Britain less tense—first the recent debate in Parlia. 
ment when a tone of understanding of India’s aspirations 
was more pronounced than ever before in the speeches from 
all parts of the House and, in the second place, the invasion 
of Holland and Belgium by the German hordes and the 
breaking through by them of the French defence line. 

The Debate in Parliament on 18th April was one of the 
most memorable and historic since India came under the 
tule of the British Crown. It was generally agreed that the 
Government of India was India’s business and that self. 
government was India’s right. There was no dissent from 
this point of view from any part of the House. Even Lord 
Winterton, who has not hitherto been credited with liber 
leanings, admitted that “‘ We in the Tory Party have in the 
past been too little inclined to recognise the force and 
vigour of that moderate public opinion in India which desires 
self-government.” He agreed that the “ immediate goal” 
was Dominion Status. Sir George Schuster realised the full 
implications of this and flatly declared that he cared vey 
little as to whether the words used by the Indians wer 
independence or Dominion Status, “ because if we face 
realities it must be clear that . . . nothing can keep her bound 
within the British Commonwealth if the united wish of the 
Indian people is to withdraw.” 

India was invited, from all parts of the House, to set up 
her own constituent assembly and draw up the constitution 
under which she would wish to live and was assured that, 


if she did so, legislative authority would be given to thi} 
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constitution. Mr. Amery, the new Secretary of State for 
India, on 23rd May stated in the House of Commons that 
“the attainment by India of free and equal partnership in 
the British Commonwealth is the goal of our policy... . We 
recognise . . . that it is for Indians themselves to play a vital 
part in devising the form of constitution best adapted to 
India’s conditions and to India’s outlook.” 

The prospects of civil disobedience seem to have receded 
into the background. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, on 21st May, 
said that he did not want to see a Nazi domination of 
Europe and spoke strongly against those who, in the present 
situation in Europe, wanted to start civil disobedience. Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, next day 
declared that India would shortly be in a position to lend 
full and whole-hearted support to Britain and her Allies. He 
added that the prospects of communal unity had never been 
as bright as to-day. 

On 24th May Mr. Gandhi said: “ While hourly butchery 
is going on in the West and peaceful homes are being 
destroyed, I have no heart to say anything publicly in regard 
to Mr. Amery’s statement. Suffice it to say that I would 
leave no stone unturned to bring about a peaceful and 
honourable settlement of the present deadlock.” And writing 
in his paper, Harijan, Mr. Gandhi adds: “ The greatest 
gesture from Congress would be that it refrained from 
creating trouble in India.” 

Are we approaching the time foreseen by Hastings and 
Macaulay over a century ago? The Marquess of Hastings, 
Governor-General of India in 1818, wrote on 17th May, 
1818: “A time not very remote will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish the 
domination which she has gradually and unintentionally 
assumed over this country, and from which she cannot at 


_ ptesent recede. In that hour it would be the proudest boast 
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and most delightful reflection that she had used her 
soveteignty towards enlightening her temporary subjects s0 
as to enable the native communities to walk alone in the 
paths of justice, and to maintain with probity towards their 
benefactors that commercial intercourse in which we should 
then find a solid interest.” 

Fifteen years later, on roth July, 1833, Macaulay, speaking 
in the House of Commons, said: “ It may be that the public 
mind in India may expand under our system till it has 
outgrown that system: that by good government we may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better government: 
that having become instructed in European knowledge, they 
may, in some future age, demand European institutions, 
Whether such a day will ever come I know not. But never 
will I attempt to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, 
it will be the proudest day in English history.” 

Let us hope and pray that, for the sake both of India 
and England, that we are now on the threshold of that 
* proudest day in English history.” 























A NEW APPROACH TO AMERICA 


By Avaric JACOB 


HE Ministry of Information’s policy of conducting 

no propaganda in the United States has been weil 

received there. In the first few days of the war, 

while this policy was yet in doubt, an official in 
Washington told me: “Hitler is your best propagandist. 
Just sit back and let him do the work for you.” 

Five years’ residence in the United States, which kept me, 
in a journalistic capacity, very close to the New Deal adminis- 
tration and which ended a few months after war began, has 
indeed convinced me that the Ministry has been a thousand 
times right to lay by the heels the scores of dubious lecturers 
who, when the war began, were itching to take a trip around 
the United States under Government auspices. These people 
could only have done immense harm. 

But if this official reticence after war had begun was wise, 
the same cannot be said for our propaganda policy in the 
United States during the preceding twenty years of peace. 
For surely no one can be so naive as to suppose that we do 
not conduct propaganda in America in peace time. Of course 
we do! Often subconsciously, but none the less potently, 
every British citizen who has contacts in America—from Lady 
Astor, with her parties to ensure that American journalists in 
Britain “‘ meet the right people” and get the right ideas, to 
the humblest casual tourist in New York—tries to make a 
pleasant impression personally and to leave a pleasant after- 
taste of Britain in American mouths. This is merely a facet 
of the political instinct with which British people seem to be 
endowed at birth. The same instinct which tells us to be 
polite to Frenchmen and bring out all our tact when talking 
to a citizen of Eire, tells us that it is essential for our survival 
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as a free people to have a friendly, well-disposed United States 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and that consequently jt 
behoves us all to put our best foot foremost when dealing 
with Americans. 

This being so, it is surely a tragedy that the well-intentioned 
approaches which our people have put forth towards America 
in the last twenty years have been based upon such a faulty 
estimate of modern America as to leave us, engaged in a war 
against a régime which 85 per cent of Americans abominate 
and long to see overthrown, yet so ill-grounded in American 
esteem that millions of Americans sincerely believe that 
though Hitler deserves to lose, we do not really deserve to win: 
that though a Hitler victory would mean an enslaved Europe, 
an Allied victory offers no assurance whatever of a better 
world but only of a world perhaps not much worse than the 
unemployment-ridden world of social and economic injustice 
we have known since Versailles. 

Five years of watching the preliminaries to the second 
world war being played out in the United States have con- 
vinced me that our whole approach to America has been 
wrong. Even should the United States eventually slip, by 
successive stages, into support of our war effort, we are still 
losers thereby, for anyone who has even so much as tea-ed 
with the English Speaking Union knows that the touchstone 
of our relations with America has always been the hope that 
the United States might be induced to help prevent war. The 
formula has always been: “ If the British Empire, the United 
States and France (with or without Russian support) were 
to get together in a Peace Front, then no other combination 
of Powers would find it worth while to break the peace, but 
would have to resort to arbitration instead of force.” And 
our American policy, reduced to its simplest terms, has been 
to try to convince the United States, sufficiently and én time, 
that Britain and France are democracies worth associating with 
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A NEW APPROACH TO AMERICA 


for themselves and for their value as a first line of American 
defence. 

The Americans were not convinced of the truth of these 
propositions. Without them and without the Russians, who 
also disinterested themselves in us (though for other reasons), 
the balance of power as between Democracies and Auto- 
cracies was not decisive enough to dissuade Hitler from 
tisking his attack. 

This American policy of ours, like all national policies, 
was one of self-interest, but it also served the welfare of the 
bulk of other nations in that it genuinely sought to prevent 
the outbreak of the second world war which is now upon us. 
Since that endeavour has failed, there can be no harm in 
reviewing now the reasons why we were unable to interest 
the United States in taking part in the preventive action that 
could alone have saved the peace. 

First in the list must surely come an ignorance and lack 
of understanding of the United States among our controlling 
class that is almost without parallel in our relations with any 
nation. Indeed, time may show that our mishandling of 
American relations before this war was grounded in ignorance 
almost as inexcusable as that which cursed our relations with 
Ireland. We have had ample opportunity to dispel this 
ignorance. Our controlling class frequently marries into 
America: Churchill and Chamberlain are not the only 
members of it who are half-American. 

We have no lack of Far Eastern experts, of experts in the 
life and culture of Polynesia or Tibet. But where are our 
American experts? There are so few of them that when it 
came to staffing even so small an entity as the American 
section in the Ministry of Information, the authorities were 
hard put to it to find the men. 

Implanted in our official consciousness there seems to be 
the notion that we don’t need American experts because 
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America is a country so similar to our own that—apart from 
a little military history—no field for special research exists. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. It is sheer stupidity 
to go on considering the United States as an Anglo-Saxon 
country at all. The nervous vitality of the national tempera- 
ment, the rigidity and logic of the republican system ate per- 
haps more Latin than north European. Out of a population 
of some 130 millions, there are 14 million negroes, 6 millions 
of Italian blood, 5 millions Jews, and many millions of 
Southern Irish, German, Russian and Polish origin. 

True, the laws are Anglo-Saxon and so is the literature at 
its roots, though scarcely so in its modern development. The 
educational system owes probably more to the German 
universities than to the British. In short, the civilisation as a 
whole cannot be considered as either Latin or Anglo-Saxon. 
It is entirely distinct. It is North American. 

The effort to comprehend this civilisation that is required 
of us is fully as great as that required of a Greek going to 
Rome in the age of Augustus. The language is our only 
bridge, and an increasingly shaky one. 

How does a Liberal citizen of that civilisation assess it 
himself at the present time—a member of the great majority, 
that is to say, which approved the first eight years of the New 
Deal and which, come what may in the November election, 
is never going to permit a complete turning back into the old 
ways? 

The Liberal American surely thinks of his civilisation as 
a revolutionary one, which was regarded for long after its 
rise very much as the established powers regard Soviet 
Russia today. Despite the growth of huge capitalist combines, 
despite maldistribution of purchasing power and the continued 
unemployment of some eight million Americans, despite graft 
and government by political “machines” and racial dis- 
crimination in some cities and states, he still regards his 
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civilisation as the most advanced in the world. He is proud 

of its free education, its abolition of caste in the European 

sense, its open road to political or economic power for every 

citizen, its checks and balances to prevent power falling into 

the hands of the few, its constitutional insistence -upon a 
vernment of laws and not of men. 

When he looks at other countries, which he does every 
day through a window wider than that which any other 
journalism in the world provides, he is disgusted with what 
he sees in totalitarian lands but he is not attracted by the vista 
in what he often terms the “‘ Pseudo-Democracies ”’ either. 
Even before war came, he saw Frenchmen governed by 
decree ; he saw Englishmen governed by a clique of elderly 
business men, elected years before on a mandate to support 
the League of Nations, who threw away their own vital 
interests together with those of Spanish and Czech democracy 
in an effort to appease the totalitarians, only to rally at the 
last in support of semi-Fascist Poland (where Jew-baiting and 
government by colonels appear to him to be national 
industries). 

As for the English specifically, he believes that their social 
system is an anachronism, with its mumbo-jumbo of a State 
Church, its absurd House of Lords, and its sale of honours by 
political parties which would be equivalent, in America, to 
Henry Ford being made Duke of Dearborn “ for political 
and public services.” The public schools seem to him the 
negation of democracy. The Monarchy, he suspects, is often 
put to political use by reaction. 

It is easy for us to point to the snobbery of American 
country club life, to say that Groton is as undemocratic as 
Eton and “ Keeping Up with the Joneses ” as ignoble as any 
foible Cheltenham can show. The American Liberal will 
teply that these are excrescences which, like weeds, he desires 
to see rooted out of his national life, whereas class privilege 
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appears to be as fundamental in ours as the sovereign, lords 
and commonalty of our constitution. 

Again, the liberal American does not react to the same 
ideological stimuli as the modern Englishman. “ Empire” 
is for him anathema. He has no feeling whatever for “ the 
white man’s burden.” Although his own dealings with 
coloured people in the southern states are still dark with the 
ptejudice of centuries, he does not aspire to political control 
of subject races overseas. He says “ Civis Americus sum” 
with pride, but in so doing, thinks only of his own continent, 
which is for him as satisfying in flora, fauna and ways of life 
as is the land of France for the French bourgeois. Since 
Fascism came to dominate Europe, the civilised world for him 
has tended to narrow down to the twenty-one republics (and 
Canada) that lie between the Arctic and Cape Horn. 

The pull of the “ Old Country ” grows ever fainter for the 
liberal American. Whereas the original Carnegie was always 
harking back to Scotland and the early Rockefellers and 
Vanderbilts betook themselves to Europe for all cultural 
activities, the cultivated American today has to a very great 
extent turned his back upon Europe. That is not to say that 
many friendly eyes are not turned backward still. Some 
aspects of living which the emigrant was loath to leave behind 
him are still incompletely realised in the New World. But, 
by and large, we deceive ourselves if we think that the America 
of Roosevelt has ever felt, or desired, more than a bowing 
acquaintanceship with the England of Neville Chamberlain. 
With the new England of Churchill and the Left, however, 
we may perhaps hope for happier ties ! 

This hope might find initial realisation in a clarification 
of what the Empire is to mean to us both. Liberal America 
is apt to disinterest itself from the preservation of the Empire 
in toto, ot as at present constituted, while at the same time 
realising the insurance value of the British Navy. It is an 
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obvious American interest that a power, or powers, respectful 
of the Monroe Doctrine should dominate the Atlantic littoral 
opposite, but we have yet to convince the liberal American 
that the possession of India or of large portions of East Africa 
isa necessary Concomitant. 

Highly-placed people in Washington, and especially naval 
men, have told me that the United States, apart from feeling 
akin to the people of our Dominions, would almost certainly 
fight to prevent Australia or New Zealand falling under alien 
domination. Jay Franklin, a journalist very close to the 
White House, is among those who have assured me of this 
most categorically. Already, of course, Roosevelt has 
extended the Monroe Doctrine to cover Canada. So a feeling 
of responsibility has been shown towards some portions of the 
Empire coupled with complete detachment from others, and 
particularly from India and the more backward parts of the 
colonial empire, which it is felt we are holding down by force 
against the will of their populations, from whom we are 
withholding education and democratic rights. 

A nation which might itself have become our greatest 
Dominion must naturally wonder at times why it is that our 
Dominions do not declare their independence from a mother 
country which, thanks to its lamentable geographical situation, 
seems to become involved in war every twenty years. But 
although such loyalty often seems incomprehensible, it does 
not repel. What contributes to isolationist feeling is not the 
ptospect of helping to secure the Dominions but rather the 
feat of becoming involved in the troubles of the Empire as a 
whole, with its non-democratic hinterlands and its outposts 
remote from civilisation and vulnerable to attack. 

Of isolationism itself there are two kinds. The first is 
deserving of all respect. Vigorous democrats like John L. 
Lewis and Jerome Frank, for example, see isolation as essential 
for the United States very much as Stalin deems it to be 
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essential for the Soviet Union. Not for nothing, they feel, 
did their forebears leave Europe but precisely because they 
were stifled by the social injustice, the national rivalries and 
the inevitable wars of the old world. Upon the American 
continent, they believe, a great new civilisation can be built 
up. But this civilisation must be jealous of itself, must be 
self-contained economicaily in order to be insulated politically. 
It must have no political ties with the Old World and must 
stay out of the old world’s wars which, whether Kaiserism 
or Hitlerism be the target, are inevitably imperialist at their 
source. Behind the barricades of two oceans, a true economic 
and social democracy can be built up. For this the United 
States has the necessary resources, physical and human, and 
as the state of Europe grows worse, more and more of the 
best Europeans will come and contribute their brains to this 
upbuilding. The price to be paid must be the loss of foreign 
trade as now understood. Barter will take its place—sufficient 
to procure the tin, rubber and few other essentials that must 
be imported. 

The second brand of isolationism seeks to have the cake 
and eat it. Individuals like Colonel Lindbergh and Senator 
Vandenberg do not want to give up an ounce of America’s 
foreign power or trade. Rather they mean to increase both 
by reviving Theodore Roosevelt’s brand of pre-war 
imperialism. Isolationist America, in their view, must see its 
“‘ Manifest Destiny,” which is to dominate the whole hemi- 
sphere under the cloak of the Monroe Doctrine. Trade is to 
be fostered in South America by means of loans and young 
Americans are to emigrate southward and people the Latin 
republics with North American stock. It is a programme of 
Kiplingesque imperialism, with modern trimmings, and it 
contemplates without alarm the possible triumph of Fascism 
in Europe and of Japan in the Orient, in the expectation that 


a United States that was mistress of the hemisphere would be | 
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strong enough to deal on level terms with other imperialisms, 
and apportion spheres of influence. 

All this is so reactionary in its implications that Dorothy 
Thompson was moved to call Lindbergh a Fascist for 
advocating it. This policy is advocated mainly by extreme 
anti-Roosevelt business elements but it has a few supporters 
in the opposite camp. Ernest Lindley, the biographer of 
Roosevelt and one of the very best New Deal journalists, 
probably fancies himself to be an isolationist of the John 
Lewis school. But upon the outbreak of the war, when I 
chanced to speculate upon the likelihood that if things went 
badly the King and the Imperial War Cabinet might shift 
headquarters to Ottawa and administer the Commonwealth 
from there, Lindley told me, with some heat, that Washington 
would never tolerate it. 

“ We will stop, by force if need be, the setting up of your 
Empire in our hemisphere ” he said. “‘ If you cannot maintain 
your Empire, you must lose it. We will not throw the United 
States in to redress the balance of power that you have lost nor 
will we allow you to involve us in your defeat by setting up 
your Government under our noses.” 

That is isolationism of the Lindbergh-Hearst school. 


The late Lord Tweedsmuir, speaking as a visitor in the 
U.S. Senate, observed that the two English-speaking peoples 
were dissimilar in many important particulars and that it was 
this very dissimilarity that made them complementary, as each 
had something to learn from the other. Such aphorisms, 
however, are too often used to excuse the incoherence of our 
American policy, as though to say: “What does it matter if 
our social and educational system #s reactionary if the 
Americans find something ‘ quaint’ in these deficiencies ? 
What does it matter if our pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fait contains acres of royal paraphenalia and heraldry and 
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little to show that Britain is not still a feudal state? Do not 
Americans worship all that is old and swallow any nonsense 
provided it be antique ?” 

Such delusions are the bane of our approach to America, 
It cannot be sufficiently emphasised that the United States js 
now fully grown: she has acquired national treasures and 
culture of her own: the time is past when she was content 
to sit in meek tutelage under older civilisations. Even if this 
were not so, there is no longer an even balance between our 
civilisation and theirs. The American ideal . .. “all men 
are created equal, with certain inalienable rights” . . . has 
always appealed to the widest circles in Britain, the working 
masses, whereas the British appeal in America has been 
directed to the smallest circles—the well-to-do. 

This has become a positive danger to tolerable relations 
between us. Hitherto the ruling class in America—cabinet 
ministers, bank presidents, state governors, newspaper pro- 
prietors—has been mostly of British stock. The rich have 
tended to adopt British social habits, have filled their houses 
with British art and furniture, have been generally Anglophile. 

The working-classes—the Irish Catholics, the poor Polish, 
Italian and Russian immigrants—have had to leave their own 
cultures on Ellis Island and to take on the prevalent Anglo- 
Saxon gloss. Often they have bitterly resented it. Too often, 
Anglo-mania for them has become identified with the social 
pretensions and snobberies of the ruling class and, amid the 
mass unemployment and poverty of the past decade, that has 
inevitably led to an increase of anti-British feeling. A certain 
identification between social privilege and things British is, of 
course, traditional in America, dating from the revolutionary 
war when a high percentage of the colonial ruling class became 
the “ loyalists ” who migrated to Canada to escape Republican 


rule. But considering the social progress Britain has made | 
in modern times it is lamentable that our excellent trade union | 
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organisation, our social services and housing should be 
obscured by a tradition that connects the very name of 
Britain with feudalism and flunkeyism. 

What, then, is to be done? I write at a moment when the 
German invasion of the Low Countries and of France itself 
has revived the hope that the United States might, sooner or 
later, enter this war. Certainly, such a thing is conceivable. 
The eclipse of Chamberlain and the coming to power of 
Churchill and British Labour have made our cause far more 
attractive. But time is of the essence. A year ago, when a 
People’s Government in Britain could have meant so much, 
rural audiences in Virginia and Delaware were still hissing 
Chamberlain when he appeared on the screen ! 

The hope we have all shared that the United States might 
be prevailed on to lend her enormous weight to the task of 
preventing wat has been vain: and even if the United States 
were to intervene in Europe after the war to secure a more 
stable peace or to aid in reconstruction, there would be no 
guarantee that once this intervention had achieved its purpose, 
she would not retire again into isolation. 

How are we to prevent her doing so? Surely, only by 
reform. Only by modernising the British Isles as a prelude to 
making our Empire what it is supposed to be—but is not yet— 
a commonwealth of free peoples. 

A Britain that had no House of Lords, no grinding 
poverty and no concentrated wealth and hereditary privilege ; 
a Britain that had a classless educational system, that had 
emancipated India and the Colonies—a Britain that resembled 
the Sweden or Denmark of recent days, in fact—such a nation 
could make a new approach to America with the fairest 
prospect of success. Some may say that even if we became 
a paragon of democracy the United States would not make 
common cause with us, any more than she did with invaded 
Denmark or Norway : others, that America herself is still so 
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far from being a perfect democracy that we would do better 
merely to stress the advantages to be derived from the joint 
application of two great empires to power politics. But one 
must not under-estimate the profound inclination amo 
Americans to think well of Britain, in spite of all discourage. 
ments—even to look for a lead from her. Their extreme 
disapprobation of “ appeasement ” was a measure of the high 
standards they expect from us. They often refer to our 
failures as though they were the backslidings of the most 
enlightened democracy on earth. Full well do they know 
that we are not that, yet by the very severity of their judgments 
they impute to us the highest potential of national virtue and 
honour. 

Again, the time seems to be near when America will feel 
the need for friends. The New Deal has not shown decisive 
results; indeed, that very shrewd politician, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, has described her husband’s whole vast economic 
experiment as “merely buying time in which to think.” 
Social conditions in many parts of the country are profoundly 
unhappy, the national economy does not show the robust 
health it ought to do after eight years of attempted reform 
and the people are beginning to realise how vast and costly 
is the undertaking they have assumed to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine over thousands of square miles of sea and air 
against potential aggressors who might come across both 
oceans simultaneously in overwhelming numbers. 

The day may come when we shall be in a position to render 
America services as vital as those which her reluctant 
isolationists now fear we are secking to have them perform 
in our behalf. Let us be sure to be on hand when that help 
is needed. 

It is true that self-interest must rule national policy and 
that no nation will perform a vital service for another simply 
“* pour ses beaux yeux.’’ But who can doubt that once the 
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working masses of the United States and the British Common- 
wealth felt themselves co-equal in their democracy, as in their 
national strength, they would not naturally gravitate together 
in time of peace and stand side by side in time of common 


danger ? 











SURVEYS 


THE TrutH AsouTt THE Rares. 
GOOD deal of nonsense is always talked about the 
Az but this is especially so in times of financial 
stringency. We are at present faced with serious 
difficulties in local government finance, and we shal] 
overcome these most readily by abandoning popular fallacies 
and slogans. 

The amount in the pound is commonly regarded as the 
most important aspect of the rates, if not as the only point 
of interest. Actually the poundage, as it is called, is one of 
the least significant features. 

The poundage of a local rate depends largely on the 
ratable value per head in the area. Thus Eastbourne has a 
high ratable value in relation to the size of its population, 
so that the ratable value per head is £16 3s. East Ham, b 
contrast, has a ratable value per head of only £5 16s. This 
is the main reason why the rates are 9s. in Eastbourne and 
19s. 6d. in East Ham. 

The following table gives some further illustrations of the 
relation between ratable value per head and the rate level in 
a number of county boroughs. 


TABLE I 
Average amount 


Amount in the Ratable value of ratable vaiue 

pound of the in force in per head of esti- 

rates, 1938-39 April, 1938 mated population 
£ 


s. d £s. d. 
a a 367,739 «- § 1 0 
Birmingham... ... ... .. 15 6 7,199,226 ... 7 0 0 
Blackpool... ... ...  «. 8 6 1,614,991 ... 13 I 0 
Brighton... «wwe ee = do 1,881,956 ... 12 17 0 
Comtesbery ... .. «. «. 380 6 231,927 ... 9 2 0 
i a: a : <= « 2 @ 269,047 4 8 0 
ee ee 9 8 683,172 917 0 
Gateshead ... ... ... «. 16 0 $56,395 415 0 
Grimsby ‘it, on tt aa a = 526,224 $ 13 0 
iia «— = wm se © 603,651 640 
Hastings i Sn Ge oe ie eS 761,539 11 16 0 
Huddersfield... ... ... ... 10 3 946,648 7 11 0 
aa - «a won Se @ 441,887 700 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RATES 
TABLE I—continued 


Average amount 
Amount in the Ratable value of ratable value 
pound of the in force in _ per head of esti- 
rates, 193839 April, laa mated population 
Ss. 4 


‘ «© 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne... ... 10 8 2,635,148 9 20 
Norwich «=... 200 ce oo 38 30 758,311 6 3 0 
ee ee ee 697,895 5 9 © 
ee 9 6 918,495 919 © 
Plymouth ... ... «+ «+ 10 © 1,758,459 8 7 oO 
Rotherham ... ... ... «... 18 © 419,026 $ 11 0 
Southend-on-Sea... ... ... II 4 1,522,256 11 2 0 
South Shields ... ... «. If © 548,752 5 0 0 
Stoke-on-Trent ... ... ... 118 0 1,209,447 490 
ee, eS 869,532 9 3 0 
OO ae eee 1,508,868 5 16 0 





The political complexion of the council in power will, 
of course, make some difference. A Labour or Sociatist 
majority will spend rather more and a Conservative or 
Municipal Reform council will spend rather less. But this 
factor is negligible compared with the dominating importance 
of ratable value per head. A Labour council in Brighton 
would have little difficulty in doing a handsome job of work 
without raising the rates above 11s. A Conservative council 
in Poplar could not possibly squeeze the rates down below 
17s. 6d. 

The areas of high ratable value per head are the places 
where the better-off people reside or carry on business ; the 
areas of low ratable value per head are the congested districts 
where the poor reside and work. The former usually have a 
Conservative council, the latter a Labour majority. Hence, 
the level of the rates has come to be identified with party 
programmes and policies. This is justified only in the most 
restricted sense. 

Another important fact about the rates is the average 
amount raised per head of the local population. This dis- 
closes some startling side-lights. Finsbury, for example, 
though striking a rate of only 12s. 6d., raised {12 10s. for 
each of its local inhabitants, while Bethnal Green, which levied 
a tate of 17s. 2d., raised only £3 18s. for each member of 
its community. This key figure of the amount raised per 
head from the rates often tears the mask of virtue from faces 
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which have no right to wear it. Local authorities alleged to 
be extravagant are seen to be models of frugality—though 
possibly reluctant ones; those whose expenditure was 
thought to be impeccably moderate, are shown to be doing 
themselves extremely well. The following table is instructive, 


TABLE II 
Average amount 
of rates collected 
Amount in the per head of the 
pound of rates, estimated 


Non-County Boroughs and Urban Districts 19 339 population 

s. d. s. d. 

0 a ee ee a * 2 0 
a a ae ae 7428 
TOWING 0. scence tee cee cee cee eee |S BEBO 6 a @ 
ee ee ee ee 6 19 0 
Hove are ae ee ee ee 7 10 6 16 o 
Tenbeidge Wells ... 2. 20. cco nce vee = 6 18 o 
DE | ack acs tes’ em es ee te EE 713 0 
Sevenoaks BIN Sgt cael Mae TU “ed aes 611 0 
we na ma om ae ae 7 00 
ma a a a a 7 60 
is ite als (nih. don doe. oem 200. Sede 3 200 
es age es oak Sew oe es a ee 217 0 
ME Sab Sco! ees! dee wee te tts es 216 o 
er ae ee ae 2 8 o 
Adwick-le-Sereet 20.0 02.0 02 sce nee tee 214 0 
nee eee ee ee eee 219 0 
EE. uss onc ote (tse ew we ee = 6D 3 20 
ED” cin tee es | te ome ces tke 3 4 0 
ED (Sd de es es ee eee ee | | 3 Bo 
sas tab ee: te et ee oe 2 18 o 





The war has affected the rating system in several ways. 
In the first place, evacuation has caused a vast increase in 
the number of empty properties of all kinds in many of the 
greatest cities, such as Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield 
and Leeds. London has suffered worst of all in this 
connection. The proportion of empty properties in West- 
minster has risen from 7 to 18 per cent. In Chelsea, 
Hampstead, Kensington, Marylebone and other metropolitan 
boroughs one can see an extraordinary number of vacant 
flats, houses, shops, garages, restaurants and hotels. Obviously 
the rates on the premises which remain occupied will tise 
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when their number diminishes, unless there are corresponding 
savings in expenditure. Although the cost of street lighting 
and road repairs has decreased, the reduction is not sufficient 
to compensate for the exodus of ratepayers through evacuation. 
Table III gives the rates in the pound recently struck by the 
metropolitan borough councils. 


TABLE III 
RATES IN METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS 


Increase or 
1939-40 1940-41 decrease 
s. d. Ss. 
ee a ma ae ae | ee | 13 2  ... no change 
Bermondsey ... ... «- «- 17 8 i aa * 
Bethnal Green... ... ... «.. 18 © 9 © .. =6t/- 
ne 6. ow ts Oe! OE SD 13 10 +1od. 
Chelecn 2.0 coe coe coe ooo FE 8 13 4 +1/8 
Deptford ... .1. se see oe 14 4 14 6 +2d. 
Finsbury ... «0. se oe os 12 8 13 2 +6d. 
<e sm ae «eo st Oe @ 13 6 +1/- 
Greenwich ee ok ae 140 —2d. 
Hackney ... oss sos sos ooo 33 © 13 8 +8d. 
Hammersmith ... ... ... . 13 § 14 0 +7d. 
Hampstead = one wee cee ee BZ 13 0 +1/- 
OS a ee eee 12 8 +9d. 
ae ae 12 6 +2d. 
Kensington ww. wee eee eee Sd ee +1/5 
Tin we be oe ee Ge 6 7 + 5d. 
Da i ee ee ot OD “a +1od. 
em mer maas | ar | 14 0 +8d. 
er a ae 18 6 +6d. 
St. Marylebone... ... ... .. I 2 13 2 +2/- 
St. Pancras mm « ws ws S88 134 ww. +1/2 
PEs we cs ee ts GS 7 o* ... no change 
13 § 13 11 +6d. 
ee {3 4 14 © +8d. 
13 9 14 2 + 5d. 
PL tie 00g stn’ on coe 15 10 +5d. 
Stoke Newington ... ... ... 13 10 14 6 +8d. 
Wandsworth ... ... ... ... II 10 12 4 +6d. 
ME esd, cad i oe) ms SRI we MEO +1/6 
Woolwich... ... - & ws Be +3d. 


*The figure given is for the first half-year only. 





From the above table it will be seen that the rate has 
risen in Westminster by 1s. 6d. to 12s., in Chelsea by 1s. 8d. 
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to 13s. 4d., in Hampstead by 1s. to 14s., in Marylebone by 
2s. to 13s. 2d., in St. Pancras by 1s. 2d. to 13s. 4d., in 
Kensington by 1s. 5d. to 7s. 1d. (for the first half-year only), 
These are unprecedented increases; but the rates in these 
metropolitan boroughs are still far lower than those in the 
East End, where Bethnal Green levies 19s. (an increase of 1s.), 
Bermondsey 17s. 2d. (a decrease of 6d.), Poplar 18s. 6d. (an 
increase of 6d.), and West Ham 22s. 

Second, local authorities in reception areas are being put 
to heavy additional expense in providing augmented services 
for evacuated parents, children, teachers and Civil Servants, 
not to mention military officers and the employees of private 
firms who have temporarily transferred their offices. Most 
of these war-time visitors are billeted on local residents, and 
their presence in an already occupied house or hotel does 
not necessarily increase its ratable value. Hence it is by no 
means easy for the local authority in a reception area to 
increase its revenue without imposing additional rates on 
local residents who are already out of pocket on the billeting 
arrangements. 

e basis of liability to rates is the occupation of premises ; 
and this is quite unsuited to the present situation. Today, 
hundreds of thousands of people are being accommodated 
in reception areas in premises which they do not “ occupy” 
for rating purposes. Conversely, many deserted houses and 
flats in London and elsewhere remain legally “ occupied” 
because the tenant or owner cannot afford to store or move 
his furniture. 

There is neither equity nor justice in the way that things 
are working out at present, either as between individuals or 
as between areas. Bath, Bristol, Blackpool, Brighton, 
Carlisle, Gloucester, Exeter, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Notting- 
ham are able to carry on with rates at their pre-war figure— 
in most cases a low one—while very large increases have had 
to be made in Great Yarmouth (a rise of 3s. 1d. to 18s. 9d.), 
Norwich (a rise of 2s. 6d. to 21s. 6d.), Portsmouth (a rise of 
2s. to 138. 6d.), Derby (a rise of 1s. 8d. to 16s. tod.) and 
London. 

The wrong method of solving the problem is to demand 
larger grants from the central government. Harassed 
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councillors and officers turn to this as a duck to water 
without thinking of the larger issues. The Exchequer is 
already contributing probably £150 millions a year to local 
expenditure, as compared with perhaps £200 millions raised 
from the rates, and if local authorities receive a substantially 
larger share of their revenue from national funds they will 
be in danger of losing their independence. Were this to 
happen, our system of local government, which is an asset 
of incalculable value to our democracy, would disappear. 

The most effective remedy for our difficulties would be 
to pool a substantial part of the rates for the whole country— 
say the produce of a ss. rate (about £80 millions)—and to 
distribute the proceeds among local authorities on the basis 
of a formula which would take account of their needs. 
Another device which could be applied at the same time 
would be to widen the area of charge by levying a regional 
rate for certain regional services. Lastly, there should be a 
re-rating of industrial premises. 

In 1929, “industrial heraditaments ” and railways were 
freed from 75 per cent of their liability to local taxation. 
This step was taken at a time when certain of the heavy 
industries were in special difficulties. Local authorities were 
compensated for the loss of revenue which they sustained 
at that time, but not for subsequent losses occurring in the 
future. The need for this immunity from rating no longer 
exists. It is the householder, the shopkeeper, the occupier 
of office premises, the proprietor of hotels or boarding-houses, 
who needs relief far more than the manufacturer, and this 
could be effected by restoring the pre-1929 position. 
Incidentally, it would relieve the Exchequer of a substantial 
sum which it at present pays to local authorities as com- 
pensation for losses due to derating. ° 

One hears and reads a great deal about the burden of 
A.R.P. expenditure, but very little of this falls on the rates. 
In view of popular misapprehensions on the subject, a short 
— of the financial aspects of A.R.P. may not be out of 
place. 

First we may consider A.R.P. capital expenditure, which 
amounted to nearly £67 millions up to March, 1940, of 
which £58.7 millions fell in the financial year 1939-40 as 
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compared with only £8.1 millions in 1938-39. Under this 
heading the Exchequer bears the entire cost of providing 
gas-masks ({14 millions), Anderson shelters and the 
strengthening of basements (£20 millions), fire-fighting 
appliances (£5.5 millions), while the cost of the remaining 
item of A.R.P. equipment is shared with the local authorities, 

Current or recurring expenditure on A.R.P. falls into 
four categories : salaries and pay of personnel ; rent payable 
in respect of requisitioned buildings; research; and the 
replacement of material worn out or destroyed. Of these 
items the first three are paid for entirely by the Exchequer, 
while the fourth is chiefly borne by the Treasury. The sum 
involved in 1939-40 was approximately £40 millions, of which 
£21 millions went to pay A.R.P. workers. 

The local authorities receive a grant in respect of their 
A.R.P. expenditure, whether capital or revenue. The initial 
grant is calculated at the standard rate, which varies from 
60 to 75 per cent. There is a further grant of 10 or 15 per 
cent payable where the amount of A.R.P. expenditure falling 
on the rates in any area exceeds the equivalent of a penny 
rate. Hence the Exchequer grant can amount to as much as 
a cent. In addition the Exchequer has contributed {£7 

illions towards the protection of vital services, such as 
public utilities, and their repair in case of need; a like sum 
towards the protection of factories under the Civil Defence 
Act (industry pays the remaining {15 millions of the total 
cost of £22 millions); and {2 millions for camouflage and 
the obscuration of glare from furnaces, etc. 

The net result of this generous help by the central 
government towards the cost of A.R.P. is that the burden on 
the rates is seldom more than a few pence. Only about 
£34 millions of the revenue expenditure and £2} millions of 
the loan charges on A.R.P. is estimated to fall on the rates. 
The average rate burden for the whole country is only just 
over 3d. In 18 large cities for which figures are available 
only 3.3 per cent of A.R.P. expenditure falls on the rates 
and in no case does the rate amount to as much as sd. in 
the £. Local authorities certainly have little cause for 
complaint in this respect. WitiiaM A. Rosson. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: AN INTERPRETATION. By 
Haroxp J. Lasxr. (George Allen ¢» Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
ROFESSOR LASKI has performed a very remarkable 
Ps He has written a book about the Presidency 
which Americans accepted as an authoritative classic 
within a few weeks of its appearance. They have 
twice before paid that compliment to a foreigner. De 
Tocqueville and Bryce reached the same distinction, but 
much less rapidly. Of the three, it is probable that Professor 
Laski is the best equipped by a long familiarity with the 
United States, gained first of all as a lecturer at Harvard, and 
then as a frequent visitor and a friend of many of the most 
distinguished Americans of his day. Few men born between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific can know more of the history, 
temper and institutions of this continent; but few, if any, 
who came to maturity as citizens of this republic can see 
it with the friendly detachment of this English observer. 
The book has all the solidity and the charm that we 
expect from its author. He has read everything of any 
significance in the forbidding mass of the relevant literature— 
the writings of the political theorists, the closely-knit com- 
mentaties of the lawyers, the histories and the memoirs. 
But he is never burdened by his knowledge, and dares to 
give us, bold and clear-cut, his own views of the presidential 
office. They are not academic views. He has the eye that 
sees history in the vivid colours of the contemporary scene. 
Jackson lives for him, a vital and slightly eccentric figure, as 
contemporary as Franklin Roosevelt. Nor is he less familiar 
with the duller fainéant presidents, who are for most of us 
meie names. His speculations on the nature of this great 
office rest, therefore, on a mass of living detail, which gives 
to all his precedents and demonstrations the cogency of 
experience. For the rest, he is a quick-witted observer who 
never forgets that the presidency is a living and changing 
function, that grows while he studies it. He has his forecast 
of its future, as he has his wishes and his hopes. This is 
not, the reader will perceive, a work of deadly impartiality. 
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It could have been written only by a man who had followed 
the fate of the New Deal with friendly solicitude. 

Such a book was perfect for its original purpose. These 
chapters were first written as lectures addressed to an 
American audience in the University of Indiana. The English 
reader, unless he is a specialist, or has lived in the United 
States, may wish that Professor Laski had borne his infirmities 
in mind in this English edition. Its fault is that it assumes 
a general knowledge of the American constitution and of 
American history, which the average English reader does not 
possess. If a second edition is called for, as it ought soon 
to be, Professor Laski might render it useful to a much wider 
public, if he would provide it with an introduction designed 
to give this reader the indispensable framework of knowledge 
that he too often lacks. 

Why is this average, intelligent Englishman so curiously 
ignorant of American history and American political institu- 
tions ? Provincial arrogance may supply a partial explanation. 
But the true reason carries us at once into the central theme 
of this book. American politics interest us too little because 
they are too often and for too long together a record of 
nothing better than day-to-day improvisations and expedients. 
This constitution was based on the eighteenth-century 
pessimism which regarded all government as a necessary evil, 
This reviewer came to know America fairly well during the 
twelve years of inaction that preceded the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt. A fixed idea grew in his mind that nothing 
constructive could be done under the checks and balances of 
this constitution. As one measured the unwieldy size of this 
republic, the power of money within it, and the internal 
divisions of its two governing parties, this diagnosis was 
confirmed. The mixed record of the New Deal has not 
wholly dissipated this first impression. 

Professor Laski is dealing in chapter after chapter with 
the paradox of the presidency—the contrast between the 
dignity and the apparent power of this office and its relative 
impotence. He does it with scrupulous care, in a series of 
chapters that deal with the checks that are apt to thwart the 
strongest president—a conservative Supreme Court, a Senate 
that clings to its treaty-making power, a Congress that can 
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exalt itself only by belittling the President. If he has a bias, 
it seemed to this reviewer that he rather understates the 
negative influence of the Senate over foreign policy. He is, 
on the whole, somewhat conservative in his approach to the 
problem of constitutional reform. He suggests direct election 
by the whole national electorate, and he would abolish the 
igh: of Congress to add of its own motion to the Budget. 
The baffling checks on the executive power are left, however, 
as the Fathers devised them. For a remedy, Professor Laski 
wisely relies on organic change with economic pressure as its 
chief dynamic. The technical changes in modern society 
must, he thinks, compel Americans to demand what he well 
calls a “ positive ” State—a State, that is to say, which plans 
and constructs, in place of the old negative State that was 
content with minor and transitory adaptations. When once 
their will is fixed in this direction, they must create a suitable 
instrument for the purpose—in plain words, a homogeneous 
progressive party, that will face an me A solid party of 
property. With such a disciplined force behind him, a strong 
president might lead to some purpose throughout his two 
terms, and even in a third term. Few will question this 
interpretation. But one is less sure that this development is 
as likely as it is desirable. It implies the withering of the old 
territorial traditions. It implies an even more difficult hope— 
that Southern share-croppers and Mid-Western owner-farmers 
can join with urban workers, skilled and unskilled, with 
negroes and with the salariat to make a disciplined party of 
the “ forgotten men.” But who among us in these days will 
complain if a book so wise, so well-informed and so readable 
is possibly a shade too hopeful ? 

H. N. BRartsForD. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT AsSISTANCE BoarRD. Ay Joun D, 
Miutetr. (Allen ec Unwin. 300pp. 85. 6d.) 
HIS is a study from America; the sub-title of the 
book is “a case study in administrative autonomy.” 
The title is sufficient to show that we are considering 
our old friend the Assistance Board from a new 
angle. For the author shows a certain detachment from al] 
those questions of human interest with which our thoughts 
and speeches have been so largely occupied, and is interested 
in studying the machinery of government. And from that 
point of view the author has no doubt whatever that the 
Assistance Board is an unsatisfactory device. There is an 
interesting chapter on the subject of autonomous boards in a 
democratic society, and it is especially interesting because on 
this point practice has altogether outrun theory. We have a 
great number of bodies of the kind, all established “‘ ad hoc” 
(to use an expression which Mr. Balfour described as a 
convenient barbarism). There are the London Passenger 
Transport Board, the B.B.C., numbers of Marketing Boards, 
the Central Electricity Board, the Forestry Board, and the 
Assistance Board itself and some others. Every one of these, 
in their time, have been justified on the grounds that Parlia- 
ment cannot deal with details or with technical matters, and 
that delegation of administration under statutory rules is 
preferable, because Parliamentary time will then be spared, 
more elasticity of administration will be obtained, and certain 
subjects will be “taken out of politics.” But these general 
arguments are far too general to cover such a multitude of 
cases. What are the conditions under which an independent 
board can properly function ? 

In the first place “ financial freedom is at the centre of 
every other freedom”; and no body set up by Parliament 
can be “independent ” if Parliament provides the money, 
whatever legislators may choose to say in statutes. And, 
secondly, if there is “ no common acceptance of the purposes 
pursued,” it is impossible to “keep the question out of 
politics.” To take one instance, the London Passenger 
Board has its own revenues ; and there is common agreement 
that London transport should be as good and cheap as 
possible. Hence nothing but gross inefficiency or corruption 
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on the part of members of the Board is likely to bring the 
Board “into politics.” That, or similar trading companies 
which might be set up, are obviously useful devices. Other 
cases are not so clear. (Some of us could argue for instance 
that there is not altogether common assent to the purposes 
of the various Marketing Boards.) But there is no doubt 
that the Assistance Board stands quite at the other end of 
the scale. The money is voted by Parliament; there is the 
most passionate and widespread controversy as to what 
purposes should be pursued. It cannot—as long as we are a 
democracy—be really “ independent ” or “ out of politics.” 

The author gives in great detail the history of this 
ambiguous device, and of the difficulties which may be 
expected in the future. He analyses the contradictory 
statements which were made at the birth of the infant by its 
parents, varying from the unguarded statement of Mr. Hore 
Belisha that “ the Board is not a servant of the Ministry of 
Labour, but enjoys an absolutely independent existence ” to 
the more guarded statement of the Minister that “ in applying 
the policy laid down by the Minister and Parliament the 
Board would be independent.” “The Government,” says 
the author, “‘ did evidently think that the creation of an 
‘independent ’ administrative board would be a convenient 
counter for the pressure to increase unemployment allow- 
ances.” But nothing can stop the Mother of Parliaments 
when she is really angry, and angry she was in 1935. So we 
had the standstill; and the independent board afterwards 
made exactly those concessions which the Government 
considered enough to placate their own supporters. Very 
important from the constitutional point of view was the 
ruling of the Speaker in February, 1935, that the actions of 
the Board “can be criticised in the House, because the 
Government are responsible for the Board, and through 
them the Board can be criticised.” 

Since then the Board and the Minister have worked in 
the most perfect harmony, two minds with but a single 
thought. But the author, being one of those tiresome 
persons who possess a tidy mind, considers that it is not 
wise to postpone consideration of the future strains which 
may result from illogical arrangements until those strains 
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have actually occurred. “Suppose a change in the p 
complexion in the House of Commons should result in 4 
Government not altogether willing to defend decisions of 
the Board. Would, indeed could, a Minister of Labour say 
to the House: ‘I do not agree with the Board, but cannot 
interfere’ ?” And if a Minister of Labour came into office 
who did desire to make changes in unemployment assistance, 
“ he would be confronted with the confusion and uncertainty 
which surrounded the factor of the Board’s responsibility,” 
It seems to the present reviewer that we have at last arrived 
at a meaning of “taking unemployment out of politics,” 
That meaning is that the independent board is a departmental 
obstacle to any real change in policy. And such obstacles 
can be very formidabie, when Parliamentary time is precious 
_and a Government is overloaded with business. 
A. SusAN LAWRENCE. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SeRvICES. By Potty Hix (with an 
introduction by D. R. GRENFELL, M.P.). 226pp. (75. 6d.) 
might be imagined that since social insurance, public 
assistance, factory legislation and similar measures are 
of vital importance to the mass of the wage earners and 
their families, the Labour movement and the trade union 
world would contain a number of experts who had thoroughly 
mastered these subjects and were able to think constructively 
about them. This is unfortunately not the case. There is 
hardly any important work being done in this field by 
labour’s industrial or political Sealine, and scarcely anyone 
who is competent to do it. Hence it has been left for a 
Conservative like Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., to tackle such 
questions as Workmen’s Compensation from the point of 
view of fundamental reform, while Labour members are 
content to ask merely for minor ameliorations. 

Miss Hill’s book is, therefore, all the more welcome. It 
is a study of the Unemployment Insurance and Unemployment 
Assistance schemes, and the relationship between them. It 
is in the form of a report prepared for the Fabian Society 
and is frankly written from the Labour point of view. But 
it is singularly free from preoccupation with outworn orthodox 
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slogans. It is, however, concerned with the changes which 
should be introduced into the two unemployment services 
by a Labour Government in its next term of office. Despite 
this anticipation, the author assumes an economic background 
not fundamentally different from the capitalist order as it 
has hitherto existed. 

The report emphasises the undoubted fact that unemploy- 
ment benefit is in a very large proportion of cases entirely 
inadequate to meet the needs of the recipient. So far as the 
Unemployment Assistance Board is concerned, its allowances 
ate distributed in proportion to needs only to a very limited 
extent ; so that here, too, the sums paid are insufficient over 
a large part of the ground. From this point of view there is, 
therefore, everything to be said for Miss Hill’s contention 
that the rates of benefit should be raised to a substantially 
higher level. The question of the effect of this on the 
willingness to work at present wage levels is, however, an 
important one, and the author weakens rather than strengthens 
her argument by sidestepping the problem with such airy 
remarks as “there are many factors other than benefit rates 
and wage rates which influence the incentive to work, and 
the question of whether the benefit rate affects this incentive 
does not become relevant for the first time when benefit 
actually approaches wage.” The “ incentive ” objection can 
be overcome without great difficulty ; but it must be met 
fairly and squarely, and not evaded. 

The book contains some penetrating criticism of the 
Statutory Committee, particularly in regard to its reluctance 
to propose changes which involve matters of sociai policy. 
It is distinctly uncomplimentary towards the London County 
Council’s policy of withholding free meals from the children 
of the unemployed. It is rightly indignant at the unfair 
treatment accorded to married women through the Anomalies 
Regulations. On the positive side, the author is in favour 
of varying the amount of the weekly contribution in accord- 
ance with the wage received, though she would retain the 
principle of uniform rates of benefit. She accepts the 
desirability of maintaining the two separate services instead 
of replacing them by a single unified service. She would 
telieve the Unemployment Fund of the burden of the 
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accumulated debt by transferring it to the Exchequer. She 
would introduce a system of family allowances to all insured 
persons (whether employed or not) to be paid out of the 
disposable surplus which would thus accrue to the 
Unemployment Fund. 

A few errors have been allowed to creep in. For example, 
on p. 137 the author makes a serious mistake as to the meanin 
of availability for work. On p. 113 she suggests that an 
unemployed man has to pay for the cost of educating his 
children out of the dependants benefit. In general, however, 
the book is accurate, shrewd, and competent. It is perhaps 
rather too slender in parts as regards the factual and docu- 
mentary material, and in places a little sketchy in regard to 
the argument. But it was well worth publishing and is well 
worth reading. It is to be hoped that the author will continue 
her studies in this field of work. 
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MEN AND IpEAsS: Essays By GRAHAM WALLAS. With an 
— -by Grepert Murray. (Allen & Unnin. 
8s. 6d.) 

OLUMES of essays, which are in fact miscellaneous 

articles and addresses, are a severe test of the author’s 

worth, particularly if their subject is political or 

historical. Graham Wallas stands the test so well that 
it would alone suffice to show that he was a very remarkable 
man. The selection and editing has been done by his daughter 
eight years after his death, but she tells us in an editorial note 
that, though she is responsible for the selection, it had been 
her father’s intention to publish such a volume. She has 
done her task extremely well. There is not one essay in the 
volume which is not of permanent interest and value, and, 
like everything which Wallas wrote, they have the hall-mark 
of the 24-carat mind and of his highly individual attitude and 
method of thought. The book 1s divided into three parts. 

The first part contains six biographical essays, two on Bentham 

and the others on William Johnson Fox, Robert Owen, 

Ruskin, and Lord Sheffield. The second part contains five 

essays on social and political subjects. Here the most 

important is certainly a study of the British Civil Service 
which he wrote in 1928, and there is also a very iateresting 

paper on Darwinism and social motive, which he read to a 

Conference of Liberal Churches in 1906. Finally, there are 

seven essays on his special subject, education. 

The outstanding quality of Wallas’s mind was its 
originality, and one may even say that his originality was 
original. It did not consist in his thinking or saying 
particularly striking things and it was not the kind of 
otiginality which produces what is called brilliance. It came 
from his ability, to which Professor Gilbert Murray draws 
attention in his preface, always to observe and think freshly. 
Every one must have noticed that, if you have a picture on 
the wall of your room, which you may admire immensely 
and even consider one of the greatest masterpieces, after a 
certain time it almost ceases to exist to you. You hardly see 
it because you are always seeing it and always in the same way. 
Most people, even very profound and original thinkers, after 
a certain number of years see the objects of their observation 
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and the subjects of their thought in just the same way. Th 
have looked so often at the same kind of things that they lose 
the faculty of seeing them freshly or indeed of seeing them at 
all, and everything falls automatically into the pattern of their 
own thought. Most people would probably say that Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Wells, Wallas’s most distinguished contemporaries, 
were far more original and brilliant than he was. In a sense 
that would be true, and yet in later life for sheer originality 
and freshness of thought Wallas would beat them every time. 
If, say in the year 1930, you had presented the three of them 
with a new social complex or problem, you would have been 
able to predict with some certainty the kind of way in which 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells would see it, though you might not 
be able to predict at all the extremely brilliant, original, or 
valuable things which they would say about it. On the 
other hand, it would have been quite impossible to predict 
how Wallas would see it, because he would see it as if he were 
looking at that kind of thing or problem for the first time. 
At first sight what he said might sound to you a little flat; 
yet if you thought it over, you might see that it was an 
entirely new way of looking at things and threw new light 
upon the depths of society and politics. 

There is hardly an essay in this book which does not reveal 
this remarkable quality of Wallas’s mind, and it is particularly 
noticeable in studies of Bentham, Darwinism, the Civil 
Service, and Froebelian education. It is this characteristic 
which enabled him to exercise a profound influence upon the 
readers of his books and upon his pupils. Professor Murray 
says that he regards Wallas “as one of the most original 
minds of his generation” and of The Great Society he says: 
“‘ That book is one of the very few of which I could say that 
it made a permanent difference in my outlook on human 
conduct.” These are high claims, but there is no exaggeration 
in them, and one might add that The Art of Thought is not 
unworthy to stand by the side of The Great Society ; it makes 
a permanent difference in one’s outlook on human thought 
and education. Such being Wallas’s genius and achievement, 
it may sound strange to ask why he did not produce an even 
profounder book and have an even profounder influence upon 
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carefully, the question ought not to seem strange. It is true 
that they do make a permanent difference in one’s outlook on 
large and important areas of society, that they open new vistas 
of thought and enquiry. Nevertheless when one gets to the 
last page of them, one feels a slight sense of disappointment 
and frustration. The reason is that Wallas, while he had this 
extraordinary originality and freshness of mental vision, did 
not have a profoundly creative mind. The difference will be 
most clearly seen and the consequences apparent, if one 
compares the mind of Freud with that of Wallas. When you 
read Freud, you not only feel that he is continually seeing 
things with a completely fresh and original eye, but that at 
the same time he is synthesing and making the most profound 
discoveries by flashes of creative understanding. With Wallas, 
you get the freshness and originality of sight and an intense 
stimulus to thought, but you are left then to think for yourself ; 
the suggestion is analytic, not synthetic ; and you are left with 
the curious feeling that the flash of creative imagination is 
coming—that it is coming on the next page. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Man AND Socrery IN AN AGE OF RECONSTRUCTION. By 
Kart MANNHEIM. Kegan Paul. (16s. 6d.) 
HIS book fulfils the hopes raised by the same author’s 
Ideology and Utopia. Important as that book was—it 
matked perhaps a milestone for social and political 
theory in this country—this is still more so. A 
review cannot do justice to the originality, the fullness of 
its argument; it would need a whole article. Professor 
Mannheim is a recruit to the intellectual forces of this country, 
whom we have reason to be grateful for. He has a valuable 
contribution to make, not only as a scientific student of 
society, with a spirit of impartiality and fairness beyond 
praise, but in his own double experience as a German citizen 
who watched the collapse of liberal democracy in that country, 
and who is now in a position to compare that situation with 
ours. 
The cardinal importance of Germany to the contemporary 
world is as a crucible of social experiment, from which we 
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can all learn. Professor Mannheim brings home to us that 
what has happened there is only one adaptation to the same 
situation elsewhere—the break-up of liberal democracy, itself 
the political expression of an individualist, competitive 
economic system, and our moving willy-nilly into an age of 
mass society. This new phase of society demands new and 
far-reaching readjustments, social contrivances, institutions, 
techniques, and above all, a changed outlook to meet its needs, 
The totalitarian states have made strenuous efforts to meet the 
situation, deplorable as these are in many respects and mistaken 
in direction. Will the democratic states adapt themselves in 
time to the new challenges ? Professor Mannheim speaks of 
“the illusion of traditional stability ” prevalent, while both 
“social order and the psychology of human beings are 
changing through and through.” I should make the quali- 
fication that human psychology changes less than the social 
order ; but that does not invalidate Mannheim’s thesis, it only 
means that maladjustments are more acute. 

He has a fine and perhaps justified belief that the 
democracies can produce a better solution than the imposed 
solution of the dictatorships, a polyphonic harmony rather 
than a forced unison. But it will need a concerted effort to 
plan society, including the place and technique of freedom in 
it. He understands perfectly that the mouthing of the old 
laissez-faire dogmas, so far from being relevant or helpful 
today, belong to a previous age and only now provoke and 
aid totalitarian reactions of the worst sort. He sees that 
modern mass-society has an infinitely greater need of leader- 
ship than the old democracy of the few. In that he is pro- 
foundly right : that leadership running through society must 
be organised, though without being uprooted from among 
the mass. Here Mannheim does not go far enough—he has 
a too optimistic view of the changes which may be effected 
in human nature. He is on the side of the angels. On the 
other hand he addresses a salutary warning to those of us who 
are apt to be too disillusioned by what he himself describes as 
men’s “senseless behaviour in politics.’ We must not 
become too sceptical, certainly not cynics or defeatists: he 
makes a good point when he says that we should be failing 
in our function of helping to think out beforehand the 
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necessary adjustments that must come. On the other hand, 
] doubt if he realises how y ores an activity politics in 
the fullest sense is, how subtle and difficult a subject for 
ordinary people to understand. Hence the function of 
leadership has a redoubled importance. 

He sees how the extension of functional rationalisation, 
in industry, in economic life, has greatly increased men’s 
irrationality : a dominant feature of our time. He deals with 
the problem of selecting élites and of keeping them in touch 
with the masses; he makes the admirable suggestion of 
organising groups, a series of private, semi-technical publics. 
He argues that a greater measure of conformity will need to 
be achieved, and I agree that it need not be at the expense of 
substantial freedom. The war, and the new government, have 
brought us overnight face to face with the realities of which 
Mannheim speaks theoretically; and of all our present 
leaders, it is the least academic of them, Mr. Bevin, who 
thinks on the lines of this most academic of sociologists. 

In writing, this book marks a great advance on Mannheim’s 
eatlier work. But it is still far too abstract, schematic and 
repetitive in the dreary German sociological style. 

A. L. Rowse. 
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me ProsieMs. By Gorpon Easr. (Nelson, 
2s. 6d. 
R. East’s book (No. 55 in the Discussion Books 
series) could hardly have been published at a more 
appropriate time. As this review is being written, 
the Italian Duce is still doing the most prolonged 
and remarkable balancing feat in history; he has not yet 
toppled himself over into the abyss of war, though for days 
now he has seemed to have gone too far to save himself. 
But whether Italy is or is not at war when this review js 
published, Mr. East’s book will retain its peculiar timeliness, 
He is Lecturer in Historical Geography at the London 
School of Economics, and he deals with the many Medi- 
terranean problems from the geographical-historical point of 
view. That means that he treats them very often from an 
angle which English writers usually neglect or remember 
very superficially—the strategical. 

Standing on the brink of a naval war in the Mediterranean 
with Italy, it is therefore natural that one reads Mr. East 
very largely to see what he has to say upon the subject. 
He has a great deal to say. He gives one the historical and 
geographical facts which it is absolutely necessary to have 
in one’s mind if one is to understand Italy’s position as a 
military and naval power, her “ aspirations,” and the stren 
and weaknesses in her strategical position. This applies 
equally, of course, to the strategical position of both Britain 
and France, for in the Mediterranean the strategical weakness 
of one of these three great Powers is the reverse of a 
strategical strength in one or both of the others. Mr. East 
has three chapters in which he deals respectively with the 
position of each of these three Powers in the Mediterranean ; 
he has a chapter on the Problem of Spain; and he has a 
final chapter devoted definitely to strategical considerations. 
All these chapters are full of facts which one wants to have 
put before one at the present crisis and which are given to 
one here with great clarity and objectivity. Mr. East’s object 
is not to tell you what his own opinion is on these mighty 
problems or to convince you that he is right and the other 
people wrong ; he aims at giving you the facts and argu- 
ments on both sides which make it possible to understand 
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the problems and even discuss them intelligently. Occasion- 
ally he will commit himself to such a statement as that the 
closing of the Mediterranean to Great Britain in war would 
not involve her in serious difficulties. But generally he 
confines himself to facts, e.g. the number and position of the 
air-bases of the different Powers and their distance from vital 
strategical points or the possible lines of strategy in case of 
war and the strength or weakness of the combatants from a 
eographical point of view in case a particular disposition of 
Some were adopted. This is, in fact, the only sensible way 
in which to deal with this kind of question. What the 
layman wants to know is the broad lines of the situation, 
political, geographical, etc., which must affect strategy and 
the fortunes of war in this historical sea. To go beyond 
this and attempt to make predictions serves no useful 
purpose, because, as soon as you attempt to do that, under 
ptesent circumstances, it is a question of piling hypothesis 
upon hypothesis. The reason is that there are many factors 
which must have a determining effect upon Mediterranean 
strategy, but at the same time we have at present insufficient 
evidence for forming a judgment as to what the effect will 
be. For instance, even after ten months of war it is impossible 
to say with any kind of certainty what the efficacy of air- 
power will be in an area like the Mediterranean against 
warships. 

It should be added that besides the questions referred to 
Mr. East has two admirable chapters on the general historical 
and geographical background of the many Mediterranean 
ptoblems. There are also two other —- One contains 
~ a good and fair account of the difficult problem which 


e settlement of the last war and the mandate have created 
in Palestine. The other deals with the Balkans and Near 
East, but this is the least satisfactcry part of the book, 
because Mr. East has had to cram much too much into an 
inadequate space. 
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LaBoUR AND DemocrAcy IN THE U.S.A. By KeEnnetu 
Waite. (Zhe Liverpool University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

S admirable survey is the best book known to me 
on the problems of Labour under the New Deal. It 
is written not only with a full knowledge of the 
relevant documents; it is also built upon a teal 

insight into the political and social background in which 
those documents must be set. Mr. White has realised that 
the Roosevelt experiment is not a new or sudden invasion 
of historic Americanism, but the logical outcome of a long 
experience of government by business men. He has set it 
in its historic context with imagination and judgment. The 
result is a book of real value to all who wish to understand 
recent developments in the United States. 

Mr. White’s fundamental conclusion is that the main 
need of American labour is to find the full means of political 
operation ; until it does so there is little prospect of its being 
able to develop the standards of self-protection that have 
been characteristic of this country for something like a 
generation. I am confident that Mr. White is right; but I 
think the coming of those means is still a long way distant. 
The truth is that though the New Deal has produced a 
profound effect on the minds of the American workers, there 
is tragically little evidence to show that its implications have 
been understood, much less appreciated, by American business 
men. Even the elementary principle of collective bargaining 
has been only partially conceded ; and there are whole areas 
and great industries where its coming is still resisted by 
violence and even assassination. The recent inquiry by the 
La Follette Committee into the habits of the Ford plants 
and the Associated Farmers of California reads like an extract 
from the history of Nazism rather than a chapter in the life- 
history of American democracy. Too many judges, especially 
State judges, are unaware that their function is not to act as 
legionaries of business men; and there are governors and 
mayors who still behave in industrial disputes as though 
they were the hired bravoes of big business. Labour, more- 
over, has been profoundly weakened by the split between 
the A.F. of L. and the C.1.O; and it must be said that full 
advantage has been taken of the division by the enemies of 
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Labour. Predominantly, too, the older ies show no real 
sign of shaking themselves free from subordination to those 
enemies; the New Deal is a body of legislation imposed 
upon them rather than initiated by them. Its life will last so 
long as the President is there, or someone who shares his 
faith in the need for a reformed capitalism; a Republican 
victory would, I am confident, mean the instant arrival of 
reaction in the economic field. 

Mr. White shows admirably how incomplete is the victory 
the New Deal has won. The truth is that except for the 
honeymoon period of the first administration, the President 
has never had behind him whole-hearted Congressional 
support. It may, indeed, be doubted whether more than a 
score of Senators and Representatives all told have sym- 
pathised with his purposes; and it must be remembered 
that only in the last year or so has he had a safe majority 
upon the Supreme Court. He has been, moreover, in the 
cruel dilemma that each dose of reform was a retardation of 
recovery, while each spurt of recovery had to be purchased 
by the sacrifice of reform. I doubt whether American 
business men have learned anything fundamental from the 
depression except the important lesson that a reforming 
President is lost unless he can secure recovery. From that 
they have drawn the important inference that with sufficient 
pressure they can always compel a President to a policy of 
half measures. 

That attitude they will retain until Labour opposes to 
them a united front ; and, as Mr. White argues, that ultimately 
and inescapably means action upon the political field. The 
ptoblem this raises is whether the need will be understood 
while the opportunity still remains to take advantage of it. 
On this head the most important remark ever made about 
the New Deal is that of Mrs. Roosevelt—“ we have done 
nothing fundamental,” she wrote, “but we have bought 
time to think.” That time, I suspect, is more narrow than 
American Liberals imagine. The anti-democratic forces in 
America are strong, determined, and aggressive, and they 
ate particularly dangerous because they pose as Americanism. 
Another term for the New Deal is vital if the real American 
democracy is to organise before the dangers ahead—dangers 
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not made less by the implications of the European situation, 
I observe with interest that Mr. White’s conclusions are in 
the conditional mood. Since he wrote, events have made his 
doubts even more important and arresting. 

Haroip J. Lasxi. 


FEEDING THE PEOPLE IN WARTIME. Jy Sir JOHN Orr and 
Davip Lussocx. (Macmillan. 15. 6d. net.) 
FEEDING THE NATION IN PEACE AND War. By GEorGE 
WatwortH. (Alen ce Unwin. 185. net.) 

HEN our forefathers introduced modern sanitation 
WV «= had no inkling of the enormous benefits which 

would ensue; yet the expectation of life is today 

more than double what it was a century ago. 
A wise national nutrition policy would probably have 
equally great and beneficial effects on the people’s health. 
For some years now Sir John Orr has done more than any 
political party to place the facts of malnutrition before the 
public, and to press for cheap “ protective foods ” so that 
the poorest third of our population might enjoy an adequate 
diet. His appeals largely went in vain. The Government 
was not disposed to listen. It could not _ the funds— 
certainly not £5,000,000 per annum. Yet today when national 
expenditure is three times as large as in peace time the 
Government, without hesitation and even without challenge 
from Chamberlainite back-benchers, devotes £50,000,000 a 
year to keeping food prices down, and is contemplating 
spending even more. The marriage of nutrition and agri- 
culture has been solemnized by the God of War. 

Sir John Orr quickly seized upon the favourable oppor- 
tunity for pressing home his arguments. In this excellent 
booklet he and Mr. Lubbock set forth clearly and concisely 
Britain’s war food problem and make practical proposals for 
tackling it. They formulate a basic diet of seven com- 
modities—milk, vegetables, potatoes, oatmeal, bread, fats and 
sugar—adequate to maintaining health. These seven should 
be subsidised at all costs to keep their prices from rising—the 
Iron Ration idea sponsored by Keynes, Sir Arthur Salter and 
others. If the poor spend, say, 4s. 6d. per head per week 
on food, the iron ration should cost 3s., leaving 1s. 6d. for 
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other foodstuffs which, decontrolled, would become more or 
less expensive according as the economic strain of war 
becomes more or less acute. This, it is argued, would cut 
food imports from 20 million to 5 or 6 million tons, it would 
call for a big increase in home production, and would ensure 
that the poorest third of the population gets its proper share. 

Here the queries begin to arise. Is it likely that by these 
means the poor will get sufficient ? They are used to certain 
foods, and will very largely go on striving to obtain them 
however much prices rise. Sir John Orr wants them to eat 
twice as many potatoes and vegetables and more oatmeal, 
but only such meat as they can afford at decontrolled prices. 
Will they? And why should they? Would it be wise to 
ask the workers to revolutionise their diet just at a time 
when they are being expected to work overtime in the 
factories? Would it be fair while there are still escargots 
and nectarines on the tables of the rich? Even if all this 
were reasonable, Sir John appears unduly optimistic about 
the cost of subsidising the iron ration. There were not many 
towns in which vegetables could be bought last January at 
13d. per Ib., nor will potatoes long stand at 1d. per Ib. if 
farmers are urged to double their output. His estimate of 
{100 million subsidy per annum would now need to be at 
least {150 million. A lot of money for such unattractive 
food! The workers will want to see far more “ equality of 
sactifice ” before they accept oatmeal and onions, spuds and 
margarine. 

Mr. Walworth does not compete in this field. His title 
is misleading for his long-winded treatise is primarily a 
history of the Agricultural Marketing Schemes, plus a 
concluding chapter on the early wartime controls. He has 
assembled an enormous mass of information, some of which 
is derived from third-hand sources and much of which seems 
quite unnecessary to the story. There are too many misprints 
and misstatements, e.g., Sir Robert Grigg instead of Greig 
(p. 285), the assertion that chilled beef prices have been rising 
since 1922, quoting Swiss milk prices at 18 instead of rather 
Over 20 centimes per litre, and so on. The book would be 
better if it were half its length. Even as it is he gives no 
interpretation of all the material ; he offers hardly a word of 
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criticism of the Marketing Boards, despite 350 pages devoted 
to their constitution and activities. He advocates no wartime 
food policy and even his peace policy is of the vaguest: 
“Optimum retail prices and standardised commodities,” 
whatever that may mean. 

Meanwhile the Government muddles along. First the 
Ministry of Food indulged in profiteering, then food was 
subsidised. Bacon and butter were rationed, but at prices at 
which a third of the population could not afford to buy their 
rations. Farmers were allowed to waste concentrates on 
spring lamb which were badly needed for pigs and poultry, 
and they have been allowed to grow what they like on the 
newly ploughed land irrespective of the real crop needs of 
the nation. We are still waiting to get, from inside the 
Government or from outside, a comprehensive food policy 
consonant with health requirements, adjusted to the increasing 
strains on our war economy and acceptable to the common 
people of Britain. Sir John Orr believes he is offering the 
workers a square deal, but, like the Keynes plan, it 1s far 
from square enough. 

P. LAMARTINE YATES. 
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